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For the first time in a new, amazing pocket-sized 
edition. The Summa simplified. Written in clear, 
simple, plain-talk for you, for everyone. A book that 
belongs in every home. Theology for the layman. 640 
pages plainly written. 


Part I is the work of Walter Farrell, O.P., S.T.M.., 
brilliant author of the widely used “Companion to the 
Summa.” Parts II and II] were written by Martin J. 
Healy, S.1T.D., professor of theology and master of 
clear explanation. This work was undertaken by the 
Confraternity of the Precious Blood to bring Saint 
Thomas into the market place to be read by all men. 


“It's not very hard to be ‘for’ such a magnificent job of 
publishing as My Way of Life. This little volume is an 
all around masterpiece. Physically, it is a fine value in 
these days of high book prices. Editorially, a job that 
was accounted to be impossible was done and in the 
best of taste. It fills an important need at exactly the 
righttime. Tome, My Wayof Life isa supreme example 
of constructive publishing; the kind of publishing 
which makes one proud to belong to the publishing 
profession and to the Church which could inspire 


such a book.’’— BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Order from your bookstore or from 
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CONSCIENCE OVER LAW? 
EDITOR: 

Lately I came across a section of one of Father Claude 
Judde’s writings in which this eminent Jesuit speaks of the 
matter of civil obedience: “The Scribes and Pharisees, says 
Jesus Christ, have sat upon the chair of Moses: that is, the 
most ambitious men in the world, the hardest, the most sel- 
fish, the most hypocritical, have found themselves clothed 
with the authority of God. ... Temporal superiors, in spite 
of having greater defects, as is obvious, than ecclesiastical 
superiors, do not lose for all that, the right of being heard 
and obeyed; wherefore, St. Peter commands that we obey 
not only those who are good and gentle but also those who 
are severe,” 

It seems that the question of morality involved in a gov- 
ernment clerk giving a document (against a Presidential 
directive) to another department is not really a question of 
obedience that is puzzling. He is bound to obey his superior. 
3ut if the national welfare demands giving the document, 
then the second duty takes precedence over the first. A crisis, 
however, would have to be tremendous to justify the letting 
down of duties of obedience. In fact, I can hardly imagine 
such a ¢risis. 

William F. X. Teller 


Washington, D. ¢ 


THE FLYING FRIARS 
EDITOR: 

I was glad to see that the Reader’s Digest for August 
reprinted your article “The Battle of Bologna,” by Frederic 
Sondern, Jr., regarding Cardinal Lerearo of Bologna. What 
intrigued me was the part about the Flying Friars, the hard- 
hitting monks established by the Cardinal to combat Commu- 
nism in a very belligerent way. I realize that the Holy Spirit 
raises up men and projects to meet the times but I wonder 
about these Friars. Perhaps St. Francis of Assisi would be 
out of place in present-day Italy but I feel that he would 
accomplish more than a regiment of militant monks. Or am 
I wrong to think so? 

Mrs. Helen Carrelen 


Boston, Mass. 


Ed.: The trouble is that we don’t have a St. Francis. It’s 
true that St. Francis failed to convert Saladin, but then 
St. Paul didn’t have much luck with the Athenian philoso- 
phers. I’m sure St. Francis would succeed with the little 
people, that he would save them from Communism. 








ROBINSON JEFFERS 
EDITOR: 


Congratulations on the article on Robinson 
Jeffers. There is a lot of pose and little poetry 
in that man. “Cut humanity out of my being, 
that is the wound that festers.” Let him go 
back to his rocks and hawks and sea-lions. 
He is not the fondest thing I is of. 


Martin Gay Farrell 
San Francisco, Calif. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
EDITOR: 


[It begins to look as though Paul A. Pfeffer 
will be set free. He was tried and convicted 
for a certain murder and probably would have 
been put to death except for the confession of 
a John F. Roche who owned up to the crime. 

Where does the State get the right to put 
people to death? That is the right of their 
Maker. Usually the death penalty is inflicted 
on minority group members and is therefore 
very unfair. Negroes are frequently put to 
death; not so often the whites. Women are 
very seldom put to death but men are. Is this 
impartial justice? 

In States where capital punishment has 
been abolished there has not been any notice- 
able increase in crime. It doesn’t deter people 
from committing murder. All right to put a 
traitor to death during war but we ought to 
be getting away from such barbarous peace- 
time customs as killing a man by law. Let’s 
get rid of it. 


Sarah Merrill Starkey 
Queens, N. Y. 


Ed.: The Catholic teaching is based gen- 
erally on St. Thomas: “Every individual per- 
son is related to the whole community as part 
to whole; and hence if any man be dangerous 
to the community and is corrupting it by rea- 
son of some crime then it is right and whole- 
some that he should be put to death for the 
sake of the common good.” The Church teaches 
that the State has the right of capital punish- 
ishment but does not say that the State must 
always in every case exercise the right. 


STATURE OF MICHELFELDER 
EDITOR: 

Riley Hughes’ review of A Seed Upon the 
Wind was cutting but he could have cut a 
trifle deeper. The book reminded me of a re- 
view in The New York Times in which the 
reviewer satirically said of a certain Wright 
Morris: “His charming native types, his aver- 
age husbands and wives have grown slightly 
monstrous; his homely domestic circles have 
come to resemble the lairs of female animals 


strewn with carcasses of men. What was once 
warming to the heart is now chilling and with 
the change Mr. Morris has acquired new mean- 
ing and stature as a novelist.” I understand 
Mr. Michelfelder is acquiring stature. 


Mrs. Martha Lydell 


Chicago, Ill. 


POOR DR. OPPENHEIMER 
EDITOR: 


I deeply regret that you thought it neces- 
sary to cast a shadow on the reputation of our 
greatest atomic scientist. Here is a man who 
has served his country during the war as un- 
selfishly and intelligently and scrupulously as 
any soldier on a far-flung battlefield. Among 
his scientific associates, Dr. Oppenheimer is 
known for his accuracy of thought, his tem- 
perance of expression, his superb scientific 
talents. His own friends and people who know 
him best, in fact his fellow-workers on the 
atomic experiments and projects, say that they 
have confidence in his integrity and his sense 
of dedication to a cause. His absence from 
the atomic program will be a distinct loss for 
the country. Please—I ask you one favor: do 
not believe the gossip about Dr. Oppenheimer 
told at cocktail parties. 


Miss Maria Seaburg 


Pasadena, Calif. 


Ed.: Please, I ask you one favor: read the 
record of the case in any of your newspapers. 


BLAME McCARTHY 
EDITOR: 


I notice that Senator Flanders has started 
making trouble for Joe McCarthy. I think Joe 
can take care of himself. I see too that 
Lehman has blamed him for all kinds of 
troubles. Out here we have been having heat 
and drought, too much of both. We will prob- 
ably have poorer quality wheat, maybe some 
grasshoppers—who knows? The cattle ranch- 
ers and sheepmen are going to have buckets 
of hard luck. Now what I want to know is 
why Lehman didn’t blame McCarthy for all 
this? Me for more McCarthyism. 


Seth M. Sullivan 


Des Moines, la. 


MR. DE LA BEDOYERE’S VIEW 
EDITOR: 

Mr. Michael de la Bedoyere in July gives a 
classic example of distorted logic. He omits a 
very important fact in his analysis of the 
present situation and comes to a false conclu- 
sion. 





He forgets to say that Communism is more 
than a philosophy. He does not say that the 
Reds are murderers, that they kill thousands 
of people in the physical sense and millions in 
the moral sense, that they kill God in the souls 
of innocent children. He says that Commu- 
nists remain our neighbors but he forgets to 
say they murder our neighbors. 

When we see our neighbors being murdered, 
is it our duty to pray for the murderers or to 
prevent them from murdering other victims? 
Is not the writer’s recipe for our behavior the 
policy of a foolish, selfish and hypocritical 
ostrich that buries his head in the sand so 
he may not be hurt? 

Mrs. S. Jaswinski 
Camp Hill, Pa 


EDITOR: 

Living in an armed camp as we people on 
earth now do, we are forced into facing up to 
the question of the morality of modern war. 

All our Catholic lives we are taught love 
yet the moment the leaders of the several na- 
tions declare war we seem to forget our Cath- 
olic training and in a wave of nationalism, 
hate our brothers in other lands. Our Chris- 
tian teaching says “mercy” but we destroy. 

Our Church is not a German or an American 

Church. It is the Catholic Church and when 
other Catholics kill one another they are mak- 
ing bloody the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Had we practiced our Christian love at the 
beginning of the century we might not be in 
such perilous times now. Let us always keep 
in mind what our brothers in the early Church 
accomplished; they changed Paganism to 
Christianity—can we not do the same once 
again? 

Mr. de la Bedoyere’s article in your July 
issue was wonderful. 
along the same line. 


May we see some mort 


Charles P. 
Bethlehem, Pa 


Smith 


TELEVISED CIRCUS 
EDITOR: 

That the anti-McCarthyites got the worst 
of the Army-McCarthy TV fight is obvious 
from their present attempts to ban TV pres- 
entations of Congressional hearings. A num- 
ber of leading members of have 
spoken against televising any Congressional 
hearings. Vice-President Nixon recently wrote 
a piece in some magazine in which he said 
that TV hearings create a circus atmosphere 
diverting Committee members from serious 
business. They are diverted, so he says, to 
playing up to the TV audience instead of get- 
ting down to facts. 

If the TV is just an entertainment medium, 


Congress 


televising hearings ought to be barred. If 


it is a reporting medium, then it has every 
right that the Press has and just try to bar 
the Press from Congressional hearings. . 


William OConnor 
New Orleans, La. 


Strain 


Ed.: I don’t see why the public has any 
right to see Congressional investigations. In 
the eyes of the public, the person questioned 
seems to be on trial and can suffer public dis- 
grace and perhaps loss of job. I’m for private 
investigations. Moreover, the Congressmen at 
the Army-Stevens hearings made us lose faith 
in the competence of our public officials. Roy 
Cohn showed far more intelligence and legal 
wisdom than any Senator in the room. 


UN-AMERICAN AMERICANS 
EDITOR: 

A remark by a visiting French actor the 
other day brings up a very interesting point. 
He said he was fed up with visiting Americans 
in France who criticize their country in front 
of Frenchmen. Apparently the Americans 
think that will please the French but I know 
it does not. When one is in France he comes 
across the inevitable great mouthpiece who 
talks loud in hotel lobbies usually berating 
McCarthy. Another type of visitor that the 
French dislike is the one who seems to think 
France’s chief claim to fame is the girls on 
the boulevard who are ready to respond to 
any oolala. That too is irritating to any intel- 
ligent Frenchman. 

Mrs. Mary Maurice Kelly 
New Haven, 


Conn 


UNHAPPY SHEEP 
EDITOR: 

“A Lost Sheep Is Not Happy,” by Carmen 
Kennedy Lund in the May issue is a treasure. 
I hope you will encourage this young woman 
to write more. 

Katherine Neuhaus Haffner 
Fort Wayne, Ind 


ANNE O’HARE McCORMICK 
EDITOR: 

Congratulations on your tribute to the great- 
est woman journalist of all time, Anne O’Hare 
McCormick. In looking through the names of 
laymen and women in the Catholic Who’s Who 
one gets the impression that the only way in 
which laypeople can serve the Church is by 
giving money for buildings. Mrs. McCormick 
gave something more precious than money can 
buy. 

T. O’Brien Wilton 
New York, N. Y. 


IV 
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Who's Next After Indochina’ 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Was Premier Mendes-France returned from his humiliating mission at 
Geneva, the French Chamber greeted him with applause. We will never 
understand the French. This was a time for tears and mourning. Mendés- 
France had thrown his country’s right arm to the wolves and yet the 
Chamber cheered. What in the world has happened to the soul of France! 
How can a Frenchman applaud the announcement that his country has 
surrendered after taking a terrible beating. Applause at such a moment 
is a ghastly joke. 

As a result of the thumping victory at Geneva, Red China now preens 
its feathers. It is enjoying its prestige as it sits atop the Asiatic world. 
Chou En-lai very boldly asserted his claim to lead the Asiatics at Geneva 
and he emerged with a remarkable diplomatic and political victory over 
the West. Red China did not annex Indochina but we can be sure that 
Red China will hold the hoop while Ho Chi-minh makes the jumps. Under 
the partition agreement fixing the boundary at the seventeenth parallel, 
the Communists have won control over twelve millions of people, more 
than half the total population of Viet-Nam. The territory is rich in rice, 
in coal, iron, manganese and phosphate. 


iy has been agreed that the enslaved Viet-Namese north of the parallel 
and the free Viet-Namese south of it will hold a general election two years 
from now to decide who shall rule. There is only a vague possibility the 
election will ever occur. But we can be sure that the Reds will be busy 
with propaganda and subversion in the meantime for the Viet-Namese 
people are not Communistically inclined. All they want is social justice 
after years of poverty brought on by French administration. The West 
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is aware of this and it will have to 
persuade the Viet-Namese to get 
busy raising up a popular leader 
who will be able to prevail upon the 
people to follow the free West 
rather than the slave world. 

As the firing stops in Indochina 
perhaps the prospects for a world 
war are not quite so grim. But this 
does not mean that the Reds will be 
idle. The truce terms are so vague 
that the Reds can work undercover 
to creep into control by agitation 
and propaganda. It is exceedingly 
doubtful that the guerrillas in the 
south will leave simply because of 
the truce agreement. 


a of Indochina we can ex- 
pect the Reds to step up their ac- 
tivity. For the Asiatics who had 
been sitting on the fence will now 
be much more anxious to go along 
with Red China. They don’t want 
to miss the bus and the Red victory 
at Geneva seems to indicate that 
the Communist bus is the right bus 
for Asiatics. Even the former 
friends of America have been dis- 
appointed by the Geneva Confer- 
ence: they have seen strong friends 
of the West sold down the river. 

So it goes all along the line in 
Asia. In Japan, the Red victory has 
boosted the morale of local Commu- 
nists. The National- 
ists on Formosa see 
that their 
practically 
Burma, already 
troubled, is now further intimi- 
dated by new Red neighbors in 
Communist -dominated Laos. In 
Malaya, the Red_ guerrillas are 
heartened by the thundering tri- 
umph over the democracies. 

Before the Reds precipitate an 
“incident” and provoke another 
war, we can be sure they will agi- 


Chiang’ s 
Gloomy 
Outlook 


cause is 
doomed. 
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tate in Japan and India. They will 
fall backward to convince these na- 
tions that the Communists are 
“peace-lovers” and that the Ameri- 
cans want to keep trouble brewing 
in Asia. The Reds did not make as 
bold demands as expected in regard 
to Indochina and the diplomatic 
reason is now obvious. They are 
anxious to give evidence of a desire 
for “peaceful co-existence” in con- 
trast to America’s attempt to frus- 
trate their benevolent plans at 
every turn. 

The United States, of course, has 
been a heavy loser as a result of 
the Conference. Secretary 
Dulles called for a show of strength 
against the Reds but his allies did 
not back him up. The U. S. defi- 
nitely lost the initiative at Geneva, 
and it may become evident that it 
has lost allies. 

The U. S. saw through the Com- 
munist pose and realized that the 
Reds were mitigating their de- 
mands only to lure the British and 
French. Dulles would have nothing 
to do with the com- 
promise with the 
Reds and even went 
so far as to tell 
them that the U. S. 
would block Red China’s entry into 
the U.N. The British, of course, re- 
gard this as the worst kind of ag- 
oressiveness. 

Having played the role of “peace- 
maker” to the hilt, the Reds now 
eall to the attention of the British 
and the French the matter of re- 
arming Germany. We can be sure 
they will be heard eagerly in Lon- 
don and Paris for there are already 
many British and French officials 
who would welcome anything that 
would prevent the resurrection of 
the dreaded Wehrmacht. 


Geneva 


The Bear 
Hides 
His Claws 


The two questions staring us in 
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the face at present are: Can we de- 
vise a defense against further Com- 
munist penetration in Asia? Can 
we hold on to our allies? 


Ore of the most painful features 
of the Indochina disaster is the 
plight of the Catholics in the sur- 
rendered territory. Under the truce 
arrangement, there will be about 
one million, two hundred thousand 
Catholies in Red Viet-Nam and only 
about half a million in the free ter- 
ritory to the south. In Indochina, 
Catholics number 8% of the popu- 
lation and are the most flourishing 
Catholic colony in the Far East, 
save for the Philippines. 

Paul Rodeur in an article entitled 
“Indo-China Background” (London 
Tablet: July 17, 1954) says that 
one of the obstacles to the progress 
of the Church in Indochina 
been the cult of veneration of 


has 
an- 


cestors and veneration of the pro- 


tecting spirits of the villages. An 
equally powerful obstacle has been 
the agnosticism and materialism of 
the official educational system set 
up by the French Administration. 
This system destroyed many of the 
traditional beliefs and put nothing 
in their place and so some of the 
people are ready for ideological ex- 
periments such as Communism. 

After 1945, the Communist revo 
lutionaries opposed the mission- 
aries in Indochina. They did not 
criticize the Church itself but 
claimed that the missionaries were 
agents of a foreign power. Even 
though they were regarded as 
traitors for so doing, most Catho- 
lics remained faithful to the mis- 
sionaries. A minority, however, 
and even some of the native priests, 
fell for the propaganda line about 
the missionaries. 

Why then have the Reds not mar- 
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tyred the Catholics in Viet-Nam? 
The Secretary of the Bishop. of 
Hong Kong recently alleged that 
the Reds have murdered sixteen or 
seventeen million of 
their political oppo- 
nents in China. Why 
not the Viet-Namese 
Catholics? Appar- 
ently, the local Communists regard 
the missionaries but not the Church 
as enemies. The ordinary priests at 
present do not suffer from Red hos- 
tility. With the bishops it is dilfer- 
ent. They are leaving their sees as 
the Communists take over because 
the Reds regard them as “bosses.” 
It may well be however that the fate 
of all Catholies is only being post- 
poned. 

According to one Viet-Nam his- 
torian, the problem at present is 
not a Chinese invasion. It is just 
that China will not tolerate a hos- 
tile neighbor government. But, ac- 
cording to this authority, China will 
tolerate any regime in Indochina 
that will prove to be as neutral as 
India. 

One thing is certain: Communists 
will have a hard time converting 
the Indochinese to their atheistic 
doctrines. True, there are those 
who have been robbed of religious 
beliefs by the French educational 
system, but in the main the Indo- 
chinese are a_ religious people. 
They could have little respect for 
a sensuous person like Bao Dai 
who spent most of his time on the 
Riviera. But they will follow a man 
who shows real integrity and evi- 
dences respect for the spiritual 
realm: for the bulk of the Viet- 
Namese believe in a Lord and Giver 
of Life who exists in nature’s ele- 
ments, in nature’s fertility and in 
the human tradition as passed on 
from generation to generation. 


Seventeen 
Million 
Murders 
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Fr. GANNON AND LIBERAL ARTS 
_— is, or at least there was in 
my childhood days, a type of to- 
mato known as Ponderosa. It was 
a big, heavy, but not very succulent 
vegetable. Some time ago I listened 
to a noted educator deliver a 
emn address on the imponderables. 
I thought of the Ponderosa tomato. 
Not with any intention of throwing 
it, mind you, but it was just that 
his talk was so ponderous, labored 
and dull. 

Father Gannon was for many 
years President of Fordham. That 
qualifies him to speak as an edu- 
cator, regardless of objections from 
Holy Cross or Boston College. His 
addresses are succulent. He can 
discuss the most abstruse educa- 
tional subject, as Al Smith could 
talk about State finances, with the 
light touch of a storyteller. Yet his 
talks are as incisive and thoughtful 
as they are humorous and stimulat- 
ing. And if there is one of God’s 
gifts that is needed in this weary 
world, it is the gift of humor. 

| suppose we all deplore the pass- 
ing of the Liberal Arts course from 
American education. Yet seldom 
has any educator pointed out the 
necessity of Liberal Arts so force- 
fully as did Father Gannon in his 
address at the Semicentennial Con- 
vocation at the College of New Ro- 
chelle on October 10, 1953. In his 
tribute to New Rochelle, he sprin- 
kled his remarks with playful turns 
of phrase and at the same time 
marshaled an impressive array of 
arguments in favor of the Liberal 
Arts course. 


sol- 


 - American parents are ut- 
terly unconcerned about a Liberal 
Arts education for their youngsters. 
Father Gannon cites the disturbing 
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results of a Roper Survey regarding 
parental choice of education: il 
shows that American parents are 
interested in skills, facts, dollars 
and cents. As published in Fortune 
magazine, the survey proved that 
only 19° of American parents con- 
sider it important that their chil- 
dren should be fit to lead a full life 
and have a broad view of the world: 
indeed, only two per cent stressed 
culture and appreciation of the arts. 
It seems that parents are interested 
only in the paycheck at the end of 
the educational road. 

Vocational education is good. A 
man ought to be able to support 
himself. In these days of the Wel- 
fare State we already have too 
many on the dole. Usually today, 
vocational education is glamorized 
as technological education. We are 
told this is a technological age and 
that we must remember that we 
will have to fight Russia with tech- 
nological weapons. Undoubtedly 
there should be technological train- 
ing even in Catholic schools: we 
ought to have more 
engineers and scien- 
tists and fewer me- 
diocre lawyers and 
politicians. But the average man 
doesn’t need technological training. 
We don’t need to know the insides 
of a TV set: we need not know 
the secrets of tunnels and bridges 
as long as we can drive a 
through or over them. 
that to the experts. 


Gadget 
Experts 


car 
Leave all 


, civic education is good but 
it can be overdone. We are told of 
the need of “social adjustment” in 
education. This was Dewey’s idea: 
fit the child into the community. 
Joseph Wood Krutch, in a recent 
Saturday Review article, remarks 
that you cannot buy a hobbyhorse 
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today because play-school consult- 
ants have decided that the hobby- 
horse does not develop the group- 
spirit. As Sir Richard Livingstone 
said of Dewey’s system: “It is a 
disastrous creed. If it is followed, 
the child is not likely to be any bet- 
ter than the society of his time.” 
Once upon a time, theology wedded 
the Liberal Arts and it was a happy 
marriage. Today, political ideology 
has married technology and_ the 
educational results are sad. 

Catholic educators, like Father 
Gannon, feel that character educa- 
tion is more important than voca- 
tional or civic education. It is more 
important to produce good men 
than good workers or good citi- 
zens. The Liberal Arts courses have 
kept students in touch with the 
great men and minds of the past, 
have given students an_ habitual 
vision of greatness. 


- 
I ATHER GANNON, In the above-men- 
tioned address, pointed out that the 
leaders of the American Revolution 


were educated in the Liberal Arts 
tradition and it was the moral free- 
dom enjoined by that tradition that 
made them great. ‘Today, the ene- 
mies of moral freedom are stalking 
the American campus. They try to 
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do away with God and with man’s 
aspirations for God. They destroy 
the idea of natural law and claim 
that all rights come from the State. 
They tell men they are not free, that 
they are capable only of responses 
like the nerve reflexes of a dog. In 
short, these educa- 
tors are ripping up 
the roots of moral 
freedom that are im- 
bedded in the tradition of the Lib- 
eral Arts course. 

Professor Toynbee asserts that 
the nations of the West have noth- 
ing to offer but technology: that the 
East has powerful spiritual weap- 
ons as well as the technology bor- 
rowed from the West. An unnamed 
reviewer in the London Times Lit- 
erary Supplement (April 9, 1954), 
however, says that the West is still 
technologically, economically and 
culturally strong. Its trouble is 
moral. Its traditional strength lies 
in “self-discipline in conformity to 
a common moral code and it is 
this capacity which is declining.” 
Which is another way of saying 
what Father Gannon said in this 
Liberal Arts address: “What the 
country needs desperately is a gen- 
eration of teachers who are sure of 
their moral foundations.” 


Men or 
Robots 
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The Academic Slant 


by Howard R. Patch 


O.. E when I was walking across a 
college campus I leaned down and 
picked up a page of notes I thought 
might be precious to somebody. As 
I looked it over I saw it was a cram 
sheet for an examination; probably 
when the test was over and done 
with the suffering student who 
wrote the sheet had thrown it to 
the winds. Some of its lines, though, 
were intensely interesting. 

It was headed “Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation.” It went on 
as follows: “Started in Germany. 

Church needed to be 

simony, indulgences, 
I think that is the word 
“acceptance of sacraments, wealth 
and temporal power. Existing con- 
ditions had changed so that people 
were now prepared to break away 
from the Church. Sacraments 


Causes: 
reformed 
meek” 


mystics’ teachings had removed 
necessity for sacrament, great de- 
pendence on clergy. Humanists 
ridiculed Church tradition, empha- 
sis on original source, communion 
between man-god. .. .” 

I shall not quote it all. It was 
clear all right, and within its own 
limitations cogent. A little flick of 
despair assaulted me as I read it. 
Had no one indicated to the student 
that there might be some question 
about that business of removing 
“necessity for sacrament”? Had no 
one pointed out that many great 
mystics, like St. Francis and St. 
Catherine of Siena and the writer of 
the Imitatio Christi, showed great 
loyalty (putting it mildly) to the 
sacramental principle?) Had no one 
suggested that the assumption be- 
hind these notes is that religion is a 











matter of feeling? And this old 
stuff about the humanists — how 
about the fact that some of them, 
notably Erasmus and St. Thomas 
More, stuck by the Chureh? 


I SAID to myself, of course, that no 
one should get upset over students’ 
notes. Perhaps the student in this 
case knows more than is here set 
down, or perhaps it is the old story 
of a student’s inadequate compre- 
hension of what a lecturer has said. 
But that line about “communion be- 
tween man-god”—-no, that sounded 
like the teacher’s own idea, espe- 
cially in combination with the 
words “emphasis on — original 
source.” And I, though I sound like 
a hard-bitten reactionary as I admit 
the fact, began to get into fighting 
trim. “Tis the voice of the liberal!” 
I cried, or rather I said inaudibly to 
myself. 

I could see what a bang the lec- 
ture must have had for the stu- 
dents, and yet as I pondered further 
I began to wonder. Probably this 
was the ordinary fare in some sur- 
vey course, the pabulum offered to 
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beginners in general history. Alt 
once I was reminded of a conversa- 
tion I had recently had with a non- 
Catholic. He was raising strenuous 
objections to our recommending a 
young teacher for a job in a Catho- 
lic college. I pointed out that the 
young teacher was himself a Catho- 
lic. “Even so,” said my friend, “he 
will have no freedom for honest 
research in such a place because of 
the slant.” Since then I have begun 
to be sensitive to examples of a 
“slant” in secular institutions. The 
student whose notes I held in iny 
hand had certainly been at the 
mercy of that kind of thing. 


M, cynicism developed even fur- 
ther and I made a more poisonous 
observation. Probably the student 
who wrote those notes came from a 
Protestant or even an entirely unre- 
ligious family, and so what he had 
heard in the lecture awakened no 
surprise or doubt. Then some day 
he would be moved to remark 
(when conversation called for it or 
when — heaven help us! he was 
writing a book) : “Everybody knows 
that in the Middle Ages the teach- 
ing of the mystics removed the 
necessity for the sacraments of the 
Church. Men learned to go directly 
to God.” And Protestant and non- 
religious readers would nod _ their 
heads in agreement. And thus the 
Slant would become a 
slide. 


toboggan 


It is wonderful how, in the aca- 
demic world today, there is the 
growth of a movement that might 
be described as a hellish parody of 
the “gift of tongues.” Everyone, or 
rather everyone who holds distine- 
tively modern views, may hear the 
new apostles of truth speak in one’s 
own language and idiom. The new 
type of liberal is aware of no dis- 
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sent and—-what is more—tolerates 
none. 

For example, I have been reading 
a new book called The Mind of the 
Middie Ages, a study for which its 
author Frederick Artz deserves 
sympathetic attention. He has at- 
tempted to accomplish what is 
needful but difficult: a survey of 
medieval culture that will give us 
most of the facts and also transmit 
something of the essence of the 
period. Presumably it should com- 
bine the lyric loveliness of Cram’s 
Substance of Gothic with the real- 
ism of Haskins’ Renaissance of the 
Twelfth Century and just a dash 
of G. G. Coulton. 

It does cover a great deal and 
that is to its credit. It goes like a 
jet plane across the continent: it 
takes off from = Classical —back- 
grounds, glances briefly at the east, 
and gathering up medieval art, phi- 
losophy, and literature, travels with 
facility over vast territory until it 
makes a final landing around the 
year 1500. But with all the admira- 
lion one may have for the author's 
learning and expedition, what both- 
ers at least one patient reader al 
this particular moment is 
again this matter of “slant.” 


once 


= nearly everyone would 
agree that especially in the case of 


the Middle Ages (significantly 
nowadays called the “age of faith’) 
the competent historian must know 
something about the philosophy and 





In our present system of education, accord- 
ing to Howard R. Patch, the students do not 
get all sides of a question—or even two sides. 
Nearly always there is the “liberal” slant 
which threatens to become a toboggan slide. 
Mr. Patch, Professor, since 1924, in the De- 
partment of English at Smith College, was 
recently made a Fellow of the Medieval 
Academy of America. 
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religion of the period. At least for 
purposes of irony, it would seem, 
one should be well informed about 
the beginnings of Christianity or 
the different theories about those 
beginnings. And where opinions 
differ about the facts, more than 
one school of thought should be 
represented in the discussion. 

Such, I am sorry to say, is not 
the case with the present book. 
The school that speaks with unique 
authority here may be revealed by 
a few quotations: “No part of the 
New Testament seems to have been 
written by anyone who ever saw 
Jesus or heard him speak.” “In the 
surviving account of him, Jesus 
showed no interest in organizing a 
church, in a theology, or in a sys- 
tem of ritual, liturgy, and sacra- 
ments, though he himself observed 
most of the traditional Jewish 
rites.” “The miracles connected 
with the story of Jesus seem to 
have been added by those who 
passed on the oral, and, later, the 
written tradition.” The Fourth 
Gospel “shows it was written not 
to supplement the first three gos- 
pels but to supplant them.” 

This is again old stuff, as old 
as “modernism.” The point is, 
however, that nowhere in the book 

at least as far as I can discover 
in the notes or in the bibliography 

‘is there any sign that there are 
other schools of thought which 
might have something else to say 
on these weighty matters. 


“ee 


Tue review in the literary supple- 
ment of the London Times in its 
dainty if astringent style says that 
“the short section on “The New 
Testament and the Beginnings of 
Christianity’ will seem to many 
a surprising account of their 
Faith... .” Would that other no- 
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tices might give a similar hint of 
the deficiency. But Speculum, a 
“learned journal” reliable during : 
great part of its career, now lets 
one suppose that the quietly dog- 
matic manner of Professor Artz in 
such matters is based on a general 
agreement among scholars. 

The reviewer seems at times to 
be cautious: “It may well be ques- 
tioned,” he says, “whether or not 
any synthesis . . . could provide a 
completely integrated sketch of the 
step by step development of phi- 
losophy from Thales and Pythago- 
ras to Neoplatonism and primitive 
Christianity. ...” But he does con- 
clude that “despite the difliculties 
inherent in such an effort, Mr. 
Artz’s synoptic treatments of such 
topics merit admiration and, in 
general, approval.” On the whole 
study he says: “He has written a 
good book, a credit to its author 
and, if judged relatively, rather 
than absolutely, a first-rate 
book. ...° 

Well — relatively anything can 
seem first-rate. Yet the deficiency 
in the book is nothing slight: years 
ago, in reviewing another of a quite 
different character though touch- 
ing on the same field, the late E. K. 
Rand said of its author, “. . . she 
has that inner acquaintance with 
the beauty of the liturgy, the pro- 
fession, and the practice of the 
Catholic Church, without which the 
period she treats is a sealed book.” 
On such terms could Mr. Artz or 
the reviewer in Speculum write 
competently about St. Francis of 
Assisi or St. Bernard of Clairvaux? 


Tue question has a wide bearing. 
An essay recently published on the 


fourteenth century touches’ on 
similar matters of vital interest, 
and here once more a “slant” be- 
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comes obvious. “Another signifi- 
cant aspect,” says the author, “of 
the revolt of the intellectuals 
against the confinement of uni- 
formity was the speculation of the 
scientifically-minded philosophers 
such as Buridan, Ockham, Burley, 
Bradwardine, and Oresme... .” 
And again: “The English mystics, 
such as Richard Rolle, Juliana of 
Norwich, Walter Hylton, and the 
author of the Ancren Riwle, cannot 
be regarded as isolated figures, as 
has sometimes been asserted, but 
rather as indexes of a broad dissat- 
isfaction with the whole of the per- 


fected system of religion which we * 


call the Age of Faith.” 

The writer of these words offers 
no clear proof that these devout 
people abandoned the sacraments 
of the Church or rejected its doc- 
trine or showed 
way of such 
odds are 


evidence in 
dissatisfaction. The 
that this writer’s 
knowledge of the “confinement of 
uniformity” is purely theoretical; 
most Catholics seem to find it is the 
truth that makes men free rather 
than the search for it. We are back 
once more at those student notes: 
“Mystics’ teachings had removed 
necessity for sacrament.” There is 
no hint that another view may be 


held. 


any 


easy 


‘Lue truth is that in onr present 
system of education the students 
do not get all sides of a question 


or even two sides. Whatever sins 
Mr. Buckley committed a while ago 
in his attack on Yale, I feel sure 
that this charge against the nature 
of education there had some basis 
in fact; but the same thing could 
be said of most of our colleges and 
universities. 

It appears to be not only a mat- 
ter of religion, though that is of 
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greatest importance and conditions 
are likely to be worst in that field; 
it is also a problem in psychology 
(where one may be fed determin- 
ism), sociology (where the mecha- 
nistie interpretation of life is popu- 
lar), economics (where not many 
years ago the Leftists had a field 
day), and other subjects. Nearly 
always there is a slant, and this is 
not offset by the conscientious or 
judicious manner of the lecturer. 

I am aware that honest scholars 
may be found in abundance, and 
we can all remember fair-minded 
specialists like Charles H. Grand- 
gent and George Lyman Kittredge 
or rejoice in exceptions in the mod- 
ern world as I do in thinking of 
Professor Leona Christine Gabel in 
History, or in Scripture, Mary Ellen 
Chase, who has been absolutely fair 
in her classroom references to the 
Church and to Catholic doctrine. 

But as I travel round the coun- 
try once in a while I wonder 
whether a truly liberal education 
can be found and whether the mod- 
ern liberal is more than a_ hard- 
boiled dogmatist who is trying to 
be polite. With a little steering and 
a discreet adviser any student can 
vo through college without a single 
course that will jostle his precon- 
ceived or inherited ideas—provided 
he is a modernist. 


Ee is sad to reflect that even in our 
so-called liberal institutions the 
teaching has its slant and mono- 
graphs are often medicated. Years 
ago Father T. Lawrason Riggs took 
a shot at one of the malefactors in 
this respect, and if he did not lay 
him low he certainly gave him the 
surprise of his life. 

I suppose that modern scholars 
who present a one-sided view of 
history or culture or psychology or 
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whatever subject they are treating 
do so from no malevolent purpose 
and of course without a trace of 
dishonesty. They simply believe 
that in such matters enough water 
has gone under the bridge in scien- 
tific or academic discussion and the 
case is really closed. 

If you want to know about 
Christianity, why you must go to 
the Union Theological Seminary or 
Chicago: the only real experts are 
there—as any competent person 
(belonging to the right school) will 
tell you. I wonder whether this is 
dogmatism or ignorance; at any 
rate such a slant has prevailed in 
books that should have been more 
widely representative, not to say 
fairer. It is hard to resist the con- 
viction that the writers know no 
better. 

In Mr. Auerbach’s charming 
series of essays Mimesis, when I 
read the astonishing statement 


about the Divine Comedy to the 


effect that “the image of man 
eclipses the image of God,” I can 
only think that when Mr. Auer- 
bach was reading Dante he had 
never fully taken in the implica- 
tions of the belief that the second 
person of the Trinity is true man 
as well as true God. When he says, 
“Dante’s work made man’s Chris- 
tian-figural being a reality, and de- 
stroyed it in the very process of 
realizing it,” he misses fully half 
the meaning implicit in the revela- 
tion of God through this reality and 
thus the revelation of man through 
God. Of course (and let it be said 
again, of course) “even in Hell 
there are great souls”: but “great” 
in what sense? Not in the sense 
that God has made a_ mistake 
when He has failed to salvage the 
pride of Farinata. And “certain 
souls in Purgatory can for a mo- 
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ment forget the path of purifica- 
tion,” in which moment we discern 
the Divine tenderness with the im- 
perfect. “Human reality” asserts 
itself and thereby makes clear the 
richness of God’s creativity; “hu- 
man frailty” reveals the deep sig- 
nificance of the gift of free will. 


I, other words one is tempted to 
infer that the writer of this book, 
who thought he had detected a 
rather major blemish in the work 
of a distinctly major poet had not 
pondered his statements sufficient- 
ly. He has, it would seem, yielded 
to its dramatic audacity and lei it 
stand without taking another look 
at either Christian doctrine or the 
Divine Comedy. He does not point 
out what the opposition might say 
or tell us of other studies with a 
different point of view. 

And perhaps right here it should 
be said (for at least a show of con- 
sistency if not modesty) not all 
readers will agree with my present 
strictures with regard to the essay 
in question. One might observe 
that critics seldom fail to plead 
their cause as if they were shed- 
ding new light rather than as if 
they were offering another point of 
view to be considered relatively and 
dispassionately. 

Indeed some of our literary 
critics today seem to show a preju- 
dice in favor of the spectacular as 
against the merely and simply true. 
Perhaps they expect later critics to 
correct the errors that accompany 
such an approach; but they seem 
to be unaware that there are two 
sides to a question. So far as I 
know, it seldom happens that 
teachers line up such authors to 
present a true variety of insights, 
to release a kind of antiphonal 
chant with opposing points of view 
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“sic et non.” Santayana’s essay on 
Dante, Matthew Arnold’s essays on 
many subjects, Edward Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, do not convey the 
idea “Now I may be wrong about 
all this.” But all the same, teachers 
should do something about it; 
books of reference and textbooks 
and even essays that inevitably will 
be used as textbooks should be rep- 
resentative of contrary views or the 
good teacher must supply the de- 
ficiency. 


Bovex in what we may for the mo- 
ment call the age of dogma rather 
than the age of faith St. Thomas 
Aquinas not only set forth the 
propositions he cared to argue but 
he also gave justly and clearly the 
opposing objections. In secular in- 
stitutions today it would be good 
for our very modern specialists to 


remember that indoctrination has 


become increasingly suspect. 


Do we need to say over and over 
again that students meet a far 
greater challenge in the necessity 
of dealing with differing theories 
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and with mutually exclusive expla- 
nations? That is sometimes man- 
aged in college courses, I know, but 
the method is hardly typical. I do 
do not find that when students have 
taken sociology with a teacher who 
follows what may be described as 
the tradition of Lucretius, arrange- 
ments are made for them to hear a 
Christian specialist in the field, nor 
is it common for lecturers on folk- 
lore and mythology (using Frazer’s 
Golden Bough as a talisman) to 
ask a Catholic to tell the class what 
he himself thinks about Adonis and 
the hanged god and other ideas of 
the kind. 


Pen me to criticize our use of the 
modern educational freedoms may 
seem wantonly offensive, but all I 
am saying really is that the 
younger generation needs a liberal 
education. This presumably would 
be a feast of reason devoid of 
warmed-over modernist platitudes, 
a flow of soul where the mechanist 
type of liberal allows the dissenter 
to have his chance. 

















Our Schools and Our 
National Philosophy 


by DONALD B. KING 


Moone: and more frequently in the 
past few years we have seen the 
publication of articles and books 
critical of public schools and the 
type of training they are offering 
their students. Such expressions of 
opinion might be dismissed as the 
biased criticism of interested indi- 
viduals, but when the Armed Forces 
of the country feel a similar con- 
cern, as they indicated they did in 
their statements last fall about their 
new educational program for train- 
ees, the whole affair assumes a non- 
partisan seriousness that may not 
be lightly brushed off. The people 
in the Pentagon termed their new 
program, “society’s last chance to 
do the job,” and said they propose 
to teach at least four things not suf- 
ficiently stressed in the schools. 
These four are the dignity of the 
individual, respect for truth, spir- 
itual values necessary to a demo- 
cratic philosophy, and sovereignty 
of the people. 

In view of the public schools’ 
claims to be emphasizing democ- 
racy and citizenship as_ primary 
values, such an announcement from 
the Pentagon, and the strong con- 
firming’ statements of President 
Eisenhower make startling reading. 
Whatever one may think of mili- 


tary and naval “brass,” they cer- 
tainly have no ax to grind in this 
matter, and it is even more difficult 
to conceive that any motive other 
than concern for the country’s best 
interests could have motivated the 
President’s statements. If day to 
day experience with millions of the 
country’s young men has convinced 
our generals and admirals and 
President that the schools fail to 
teach important material, it is at 
least highly probable that their 
teaching is dangerously inadequate 
on these points. 


Were I a public school teacher 
(which I am not, although I have 
been), however, I would strongly 
resent the implied reproach in the 





The changes currently demanded in the 
curricula of public schools, says Donald B. 
King, B.A., Ph.D., must be preceded by sub- 
stantial changes in our educational philoso- 
phy. We cannot hope for improvement un- 
less as a nation we accept and apply in all 
areas of life a philosophy more concerned 
with universal absolutes and spiritual signifi- 
cance than is the pragmatism that has so 
widely permeated the thought of the Ameri- 
can people for the past one hundred years. 
Dr. King is Professor in English and Classics 
at the College of Mount St. Joseph, near 
Cincinnati, and a frequent contributor to 
learned journals in his special field. 
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criticism now directed against the 
schools. For the past one hundred 
years an increasing proportion of 
the American people have accepted 
in practice, and their leaders have 
accepted in theory and practice, the 
basic postulates and conclusions of 
the pragmatism of Charles Peirce, 
Henry James and John Dewey. 
Practical programs based on prag- 
matism’s doctrines have been con- 
ceived and executed in government, 
religion, the home, and in business. 
Why should the educator who ac- 
cepts and applies in his own field 
what is so widely accepted and ap- 
plied by responsible leaders of the 
community and by the community 
itself, be liable to blame? 

Moreover, critical reproof and ac- 
cusation of failure to pay sufficient 
attention to spiritual and_ philo- 
sophic values in education comes 
ill from groups, including parents 
and generals, who have long in- 
sisted on the primacy of the prac- 
tically useful course in their own 
schools, and in the programs they 
have had carried out for them in 
other schools. Rare is the teacher 
of the humanities who has _ not 
heard from parents as well as stu- 
dents the question with reference 
to his subject, what use is it? Nor 
was it necessary to substantially in- 
crease the humanities staff in order 
to take care of ROTC curricula at 
and colleges that added 
them after the war. 


schools 


‘Lue inconsistency involved in this 
pot’s calling the kettle black points 
up a fundamental weakness in the 
thinking behind the current demand 
for changes in the curricula of pub- 


lic schools. It is the failure to see 
that since such curricula grow di- 
rectly out of widespread American 
acceptance of utilitarian-pragmatist 
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ideas about the nature of man and 
society, no substantial or perma- 
nent change is possible unless 
Americans at large are willing to 
exchange the pragmatic for other 
basic criteria of value. 

Nor, unless we desire to create a 
nation of schizophrenics, will it be 
sufficient to insist that this be done 
in education alone, while in other 
areas of activity we continue to 
affirm the standards of practical 
utility. In this matter, the teacher 
may well point to a critical nation 
and repeat the words of Christ, 
“Physician heal thyself.” 

For the Christian, according to 
Pius XII, “education consists essen- 
tially in preparing man for what he 
must be and for what he must do 
here below, in order to attain the 
sublime end for which he was cre- 
ated... it takes in the whole aggre- 
gate of human life, physical and 
spiritual, intellectual and moral, in- 
dividual, domestic, and social 
in order to elevate, regulate and 
perfect it, in accordance with the 
example and teaching of Christ.” 

This gives the word education a 
broader and more accurate sense 
than the one it commonly carries 
in the articles and books mentioned 
above, where it generally means 
only that part of education carried 
on in the schools—schooling. Chris- 
tian teaching pictures the school as 
the adjunct of those two more basic 
educational groups, the family and 
the Church. It is the extended arm 
of both, and the education that is 
the function of the school is sub- 
sidiary and complementary to that 
carried on by the home and Church. 
Such, or very nearly such, was the 
concept of the school and its func- 
tion that prevailed in the high 
Middle Ages when Theology was 
Queen of the Sciences. 














OUR SCHOOLS AND OUR NATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


| * the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
later centuries, secular humanists 
developed a different concept of the 
school and its role. With the em- 
phasis on the temporal life of man 
characteristic of these centuries, the 
school came to be regarded as an 
independent, self-sufficient institu- 
tion, the purpose of which was to 
produce cultured gentlemen and 
scholars, or as an arm of the state, 
chiefly engaged in forming citizens. 

By the mid-nineteenth century, 
in both England and America the 
church school and the private inde- 
pendent school, then the dominant 
types, were being seriously chal- 
lenged by the state school. In his 
Idea of a University, Cardinal New- 
man discussed certain of the basic 
positions in this three-cornered con- 
flict as he experienced it in England 
and Ireland. 


oo original differences in the 
three systems were mainly matters 
of emphasis and curriculum engen- 
dered by the different chief ends 


of the schools — the Christian, the 
gentleman, and the citizen. In the 
Idea of a University, however, New- 
man put his finger on a more basic 
difference, one entailed by philo- 
sophic and theological differences 
in the educators’ beliefs, and one 
that has come to overshadow all the 
others. 

In both the independent school 
of the humanist and the church 
school of the Christian, knowledge 
was originally conceived as worth 
pursuing as an end in itself—for 
the former an ultimate end here 
and now, for the latter, an ultimate 
end as it centers in God, the source 
of all knowledge—and only second- 
arily useful as a means. In the 
words of Newman, who was both 
humanist and Christian: “Knowl- 
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edge is capable of being its own end. 
... It is an end sufficient to rest in 
and pursue for its own sake. 
That further advantages accrue to 
us by its possession, over and above 
what it is in itself is true... but 
independent of these, we are satis- 
fying a direct need of our nature in 
its very acquisition.” 


Ix the state school, however, 
knowledge was more generally re- 
garded as primarily a means, an in- 
strument, to use in serving the 
state or earning one’s living. This 
concept stemmed directly from the 
teaching of British utilitarians like 
John Locke and John Stuart Mill. 
Their rejection of universals based 
on deduction anJ incapable of sen- 
sible verification (by successful ap- 
plication to a particular concrete 
problem) led them to doubt the 
existence of God, deny the intellec- 
tual validity and primary impor- 
tance of supernatural ends and val- 
ues, and establish temporal utility 
as their chief end and value, the 
only criterion of importance. 
What Newman pointed out and 
insisted upon was that such an ap- 
proach involves not only a differ- 
ence in curriculum planning, but 
a difference in the essential char- 
acter of the knowledge sought, with 
a consequent difference in the ef- 
fects of education on intellectual 
development. If one seeks truth not 
for its own sake, but to subserve 
some immediate end, if one studies 
chemistry, for example, not to 
know more about the universe, or 
just to know more, but to know 
how to make nylon stockings, then 
one approaches the subject matter 
of chemistry in a special way, dif- 
ferent from the way in which he 
would approach it otherwise. 
Newman used the terms, liberal 
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and useful, to describe the two 
kinds of knowledge. He did not 


mean that certain fields of knowl- 
edge were liberal and others useful. 
On the contrary, all knowledge was 
useful or liberal according to 
whether it was studied as an end 
in itself or as a means. As liberal, 
knowledge emphasizes universal 
significance, not only fact but the 
relations between them, makes 
much use of deduction, and con- 


tinually pushes toward = general 
ideas. As useful, it concentrates on 


specific applications of general 
ideas to concrete problems, going 
always in the direction of the par- 
ticular and the external. 

Newton thinking on the general 
principle embodied in the law of 
gravity, in light of its universal sig- 
nificance, concluded with a theory 
of the universe. Engineers study- 
ing the same law end with better 
bridges, better automobiles, better 
buildings. 


By the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century, at the same time as 
the state school had become the 
dominant system in the United 
States (at least as regards num- 
bers), American pragmatists had 
developed and carried to their ex- 
treme conclusions many of the Brit- 
ish utilitarians’ ideas. These con- 
clusions had been widely accepted 
and put into practice in broad areas 
of American life, including educa- 
tion. American thinkers especially 
emphasized the concept that knowl- 
edge must be instrumental, i.e., of 
some use, or as James said, have 
“an experiential cash-value.” Facts, 
ideas, concepts that are not instru- 
mental are not true knowledge. 
Dewey, emphasizing the organic 
unity of the individual and his en- 
vironment (we live in our environ- 
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ment “not as coins are in a box, but 
as a plant is in the sunlight and 
soil”), stressed the use of knowl- 
edge especially as an instrument 
for continuously adjusting the in- 
dividual to his environment in a 
satisfactory manner. Moreover, he 
identified knowledge as “a way in 
which natural energies co-operate,” 
defined intelligence as “a distine- 
tive way of partaking” in the stream 
of life, and denied the existence of 
the mind as a specific faculty. The 
common concept of the mind as a 
rational faculty capable of being de- 
veloped and perfected, he stigma- 
tized as an unreal picture arising 
out of the outmoded theology of 
Christianity. 


Dewer was certainly right that 
Christian theology involves a defi- 
nition of the mind as a rational fac- 
ulty; yet, in the same way, his 
description of reason and knowl- 
edge involves a_ thorough-going 
relativity in every area of knowl- 
edge—a conclusion from which he 
did not shrink, but on the contrary, 
boldly affirmed. A co-operation of 
the natural energies useful in ad- 
justing to one day’s environment, 
may prove useless in that respect 
on a later day, and so need to be 
jettisoned in favor of a new adjust- 
ment. What is high intelligence at 
one moment, may become the nadir 
of unintelligence the next. 

For Dewey the strength of the 
individual character lies in the suc- 
cess with which it anticipates and 
adjusts to the continuous novelty 
of temporal life. While many 
would agree that such criteria are 
of value at certain levels of activity, 
the pragmatists insist on their ex- 
clusive validity at all levels. They 
believe with Heraclitus that the 
reign of novelty is universal, and 
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further, that a purely sensible uni- 
verse requires from the individual, 
who is an organic part of it, a con- 
tinuous readjustment involving his 
whole energies. 


Feeveevavezss, as Henry Steel 
Commager (apparently himself a 
follower of James) makes fairly 
clear in his The American Mind, 
American culture has come to be 
in a very great measure prag- 
matic. Two results of this fact as 
it touches the field of education are 
of considerable importance in con- 
sidering the present hue and cry 
with regard to the public schools. 
One result has been forked: on the 
one side, an exploitation by applied 
science of man’s notural environ- 
ment to an extent unparalleled in 
the history of mankind, but, on the 
other, ironically enough, a substan- 
tial decrease in the rate of progress 
of pure science, or discoveries of 
new general principles, to an ex- 
tent that now threatens to halt the 
advance of applied science. 

Some time ago Alfred North 
Whitehead pointed out (in Science 
and the Modern World) that West- 
ern science “has been living upon 
the accumulated capital of ideas 
provided for them by the genius of 
the seventeenth century.” Pitirim 
Sorokin describes the same _ phe- 
nomenon and provides extensive 
documentation of it in the second 
volume of his Social and Cultural 
Dynamics. 


Awone the scientists themselves 
there has lately developed increas- 
ing concern about the situation in 
pure science, and some definite sug- 
gestions for a remedy. The whole 
number of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers for July, 1944, the results of 
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an investigation into the “Origin of 
United states Scientists,” published 
in the Scientific American for July, 
1951, and other articles written by 
scientists have pointed in the direc- 
tion of a more liberal and less prag- 
matic approach to scientific educa- 
tion. 

In a similar vein, according to a 
recent issue of Higher Education, 
twenty-eight engineering colleges 
have recenily initiated a plan to co- 
operate with one hundred and 
twenty-four liberal arts colleges in 
training creative engineers. 

In this connection it is worth not- 
ing that the exploitation of atomic 
energy by American technological 
scientists was only made_ possible 
by the pure science of Einstein, 
Niels Bohr, Lise Meitner and Enrico 
Fermi, all of whom were educated 
in the European tradition, in gen- 
eral far less pragmatic than the 
British and American. 


I, the second place, the prag- 
matists’ extensive modifications of 
educational philosophy, and conse- 
quently of methods, must bear a 
sizable proportion of responsibility 
for the deficiencies in our youth 
which so alarm the Armed Forces. 


Dignity of the individual, truth, 
and the spiritual values basic to 
democratic philosophy are, after 
all, universals and absolutes and 
matters of the spirit. It is difficult 
to see how they could be success- 
fully taught, if at all, in an educa- 
tional system based on a philosophy 
that not only denies the existence 
of these concepts, but conceives a 
belief in them as the chief modern 
obstacle in the path of knowledge. 

In The Need for a Recovery of 
Philosophy, Dewey maintains that 
such concepts survive from the 
days when religious ideas assumed 
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the existence of a “knower in gen- 
eral” who was not an organic part 
of the natural universe. But he 
says the doctrine of biological con- 
tinuity or organic evolution has 
now destroyed the basis of the as- 
sumption, and we must be rid of il 
and the concepts that go with it if 
philosophy is to successfully con- 
tinue its search for knowledge. 


Tue pragmatist Dewey would ap- 
pear to have at least one point in 
common with the Christian human- 
ist Newman—in education the type 
of philosophic approach to the sub- 
ject matter counts for a great 
deal. In the ideal school of either 
man the curriculum would include 
the physical sciences, the social 
sciences, and the humanities. In 
Newman’s school, however, rational 
minds (knowers in general) would 
examine each subject with a view 
to determining its universal signifi- 
cance, and so be led upward in a 
search for general principles and 
absolute truths. 

In Dewey's “agent- 
patients” would experience each 
subject with a view to training nat- 
ural energies to co-operate in spe- 
cial ways to meet specific problems 
of integration with the immediate 
natural environment, and so be led 
downward in search of concrete, 
particular facets of that relation- 
ship. 

Since the ultimate absolute truth 
that comprises all other truths is 
God, Newman would place theology 
at the center of the curriculum and 
relate it in some way or other to 
all other subjects. Since the most 
striking characteristic of men’s im- 
mediate environment is change, 
constantly confronting them with 
new and varying problems of read- 
justment, Dewey would place the 
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problem — situation, involving as 
many varied factors as reasonably 
possible, at the heart of the learn- 
ing experience. 


To illustrate with a concrete ex- 
ample. With regard to the dignity 
of the individual, the Christian hu- 
manist demonstrates to his students 
by reasonable evidence that every 
human being is a child of God and 
as such has an immortal soul of in- 
finite worth. He tells the student 
further that the eternal destiny of 
his own soul will depend on the 
extent of his active recognition and 
love of God and other human souls 
in the life he is now living. 

The pragmatist confronts his stu- 
dent, on the other hand, with the 
scientific evidence to demonstrate 
that he and the colored boy sitting 
next to him in class are biologically 
continuous with another and 
with the environment in which they 
live. In order to adjust efficiently 
to their environment, then, they 
must get along with one another in 
a useful way. They will develop the 
habit of doing this by working to- 
gether on school projects, some of 
which may in themselves be remote 
from common ideas of what is aca- 
demically appropriate, and bring 
down upon the heads of teachers 
the wrath of parents and others. 

If the Christian humanist teach- 
ing seems somewhat abstract, it 
nonetheless has the merit of being 
applicable at all times, and in all 
places, by all people. That it can 
and does work on the practical level 
has been fully demonstrated many 
times in the history of Christianity. 
If the pragmatist doctrine appears 
unnecessarily relative and material- 
istic, it has the merit of being easily 
demonstrated in concrete’ terms, 
which are generally speaking, more 
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readily grasped by students than 
abstractions. Whether it can and 
will work in the multifold exigen- 
cies of modern international life 
has yet to be proved, and in view 
of our present difficulties seems un- 


likely. 


C esnicneien of and suggested re- 
forms in our present educational 
system, however, will fall wide of 
the mark if they continue to con- 
centrate on subject matter and 
courses, 1.e., on curricula. If we are 
to change matters it will not be by 
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adding or subtracting courses in 
this or that discipline. We will 
have, instead, to effect substantial 
changes in our educational philoso- 
phy. Moreover, since a_ nation’s 
schools cannot be expected to oper- 
ate in accordance with a philosophy 
much different than that of the 
country as a whole, we cannot hope 
for improvement unless as a nation 
we accept and apply in all areas of 
life a philosophy more concerned 
with universal absolutes and spir- 
itual significance than is pragma- 
tism. 


Meditation 


by JEAN CLAUDE BESRET 


[HE deep silence of an old cathedral, 

The mystic darkness where timidly shines 
The crippled statue of a medieval saint 
Whose archaic name was carved in the rock 
Under the dripping sweat of a faithful thrall; 
The everlasting light above the gray altar, 
Everlasting like hope in my heart, 
Everlasting like faith in man’s mind. 

The purple, the green and the blue sunbeams 
Piercing through the Gothic rose 

And falling on the stones; 

And the dark wooden pews 

On which a forgotten rosary lies; 

The toll of the bells at Angelus time, 

The surging transcendence of the bronze organ pipes, 
The echoing psalmody of Gregorian Chants; 
By all these my heart is moved 

For, I love Thee, My Lord. 





| | A Priest in a 
German 


| Steel Mill 


« " by Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J. 





M, work in a typical Ruhr area 
factory didn’t last long enough for 
me to learn and experience all | 
hoped for. Still it has been valu- 
| ’ [eg saa able to me and this article is a re- 














port thereon. 

Observing social conditions can- 
not be done effectively merely by 
talking with directors, union offi- 
cials and professors nor by visiting 
plants, camps, run-down neighbor- 
hoods, etc. There has to be at least 
some personal experience of reality. 
Hence my decision to spend a 
month-and-a-half as a worker in a 
typical industrial environment. 

My brother Jesuits in the field of 
social relations arranged with a 
favorably disposed personnel direc- 
tor for my employment in a steel 
plant. He facilitated the whole 
process. Germany was chosen be- 
cause the German language and so- 
cial conditions were more familiar 
to me and because the general at- 
mosphere in German industry is 
more similar to the American than 
to most other European situations 
and at the same time manifests 
many of the de-Christianized char- 
acteristics of other European areas. 

The steel industry was chosen in 
preference to others such as textiles 
because it offered the best combina- 
tion of heavy work and teamwork 
conversation possibilities. Hence I 
could best get the feel of being a 
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worker and at the same time have 
a chance to find out why so many 
are separated from the Church. 


Assuoven a number of important 
advisers suggested that I go as a 
priest, others counseled otherwise 
—and I agreed with the latter. 
With only several weeks at my dis- 
posal, I could not expect to be very 
effective apostolically in that short 
time. Besides, the possible social 
barrier of the priesthood in that 
milieu, plus the temporariness of 
the relationship determined me to 
be known simply as an American 
student interested in social-indus- 
trial relations. I’m satisfied it was 
the best way, for the personal rela- 
tionships were completely open and 
friendly right from the start and 
apostolic possibilities were by no 
means absent. But I am curious as 
to how it would have worked out 
the other way. 

They knew I was a “practicing” 
Catholic who went to Mass daily. 
They didn’t know I celebrated Mass 
daily in the parish church about 
twenty minutes away. (The excel- 
lent couple who managed the 
boardinghouse knew, for I had to 
explain the titles on my mail, but 
they kept the secret.) On Sunday 
mornings, when I said Mass for the 
English troops in Dortmund, my 
fellow-workers knew only that I 
was “with my English friends.” 


New for the irregularities in my 
position. First, I knew my experi- 


ment was only temporary and 
hence there was not the pressure of 
day-after-day, year-after-year un- 
ending constancy in work routine. 
Second, I knew my work was vol- 
untary: I didn’t have to compete 
for my job, to better it, or even to 
hold it. I had no family worries— 


economic or social. Not being a 
priest- worker in the genuine 
French sense, my free time was not 
given to the formal apostolate. In- 
stead I examined the social-science 
institutes in Dortmund (the best in 
Germany), attended meetings and 
visited fellow-workers and _ their 
families. 

I lacked these advantages: the 
satisfaction of being really free 
after hours, the positive side of 
family life, including three pre- 
pared meals a day. In addition 
when not actually working and con- 
versing, which was often enough, or 
praying—for which many opportu- 
nities existed—I found boredom a 
real problem. 


‘Tuven was one other difference. 
As a visiting American knowing 
German, I had an entree which 
most other newcomers (my room- 
mate, for example, who worked 
elsewhere) simply didn’t have. This 
was important for my purposes but 
at the same time I could appreci- 
ate without experiencing the unin- 
tentional but real coldness of the 
world to the lonely refugee work- 
ers who had no such entree. 
Another qualification should be 
kept in mind. I was a member of 
one team (in one of three shifts) in 
one section of one plant in one in- 
dustrial area of one country in Eu- 
rope. Attitudes of fellows in the 
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very next section were different considering the German economy in 


from those of my comrades. Our 
plant was one of the most-Commu- 
nist-infiltrated in the Ruhr and yet 
my section gave absolutely no indi- 
cation of it. 


My job was beside the bin in the 
pit where I had to keep the falling, 
still red-hot bars of steel in good or- 
der and chain them for transporta- 
tion by crane. The man in another 
plant I visited, doing work com- 
parable to mine, couldn’t have lost 
ten drops of sweat all day: a ma- 
chine did his work and he was out- 
doors —a_ situation very different 
from mine. Sometimes, however, 
we had as little as two hours work 
a day to do. But if most of the bars 
came to our end of “bar street,” the 
work was worthy of the pay. Not 
that the work was so hard, though 
at times it was; but the heat! One 
set of clothing wasn’t enough, for it 
would burn the skin to blisters. It 
was during one of the heavy ses- 
sions that I came to long with every 
second, with every falling bar, for 
the pause, a period of rest. Would 


Feierabend, quitting time, ever 
come? 
1 thought often of the textile 


mills I had visited, where for less 
pay, workers (often girls and 
women) sat or stood glued to their 
machines weary hour after mo- 
notonous hour with just two brief 
pauses a day. And I thought of the 
coal miners I had visited in their 
underground, usually lonely, pits, 
whose pay was as good, but whose 
work was far more taxing than 
ours. In the Ruhr coal mines, dur- 
ing just the last two years, there 
were some 1,200 fatalities. Our own 
plant had an accident rate of al- 
most 2% two months ago. 

The pay was 


good 


¢ 


very good, 


general. The German worker gets 
marks in roughly the same amounts 
as the American worker gets dol- 
lars. The dollar is worth 4.2 marks 
on the exchange, hence the German 
salary or wage, absolutely speaking, 
is worth about one-quarter of the 
American. On the other hand the 
German shopper generally gets two 
times as much for his mark as the 
American gets for the equivalent 
quarter in the States — with some 
exceptions, of course. Hence the 
American’s real income is definitely 
higher in terms of purchasing 
power, though not as high as 4 to 1. 

There was litt!e grumbling about 
pay in general, though several were 
dissatisfied that the pay of those 
with easier and safer work was so 
little less than their own—or, more 
important, that theirs was so little 
better. 


Tue hours of work were more a 
subject for dissatisfaction. The 
work week was 48 hours—six eight- 
hour days—which is frequent in 
Europe. We worked around the 
clock in three shifts, early (6 to 2), 
late (2 to 10), and night (10 to 6), 
and we changed shifts each week. 
That in itself wasn’t so bad, though 
I’m convinced more effort could be 
spent in trying to find a way to a 
five or five and a half day week. 
That seems to be essential for hu- 
man participation in religious, cul- 
tural, intellectual and recreational 
pursuits—including an interest in 
Church and church attendance on 
Sunday. Sunday? Most of our men 
had to work two Sundays out of 
three. They were paid time and a 
half for it, which they liked, but, 
quite understandably, working 
twenty days out of every twenty- 
one wasn’t very pleasing to them. 
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Ov plant conditions were also 
good. Each man had two lockers, 
one for clean clothing, one for work 
clothes. Shower facilities were ex- 
cellent. Almost invariably the men 
wear dress clothing to and from 
work, making it quite impossible in 
many cases to distinguish an execu- 
tive from a workman in public. 
This is an interesting psychological 
and social phenomenon, for it de- 
rives not only from typical German 
cleanliness, nor from lack of facili- 
ties at home (true in many cases) 
but from a will to be seen in his 
social dignity, not as a “mere 
worker.” In the same connection, 
he designates himself not as a 
workman, but according to his 
function, e.g., ovenman, cutter, 
roller, ete., which is as it should be. 
I might mention that the good, 
seemingly always new-looking 
clothes and shoes which most of my 
companions wore gave me a good 
handle for kidding them on their 
frequently manifested complaining 
attitude. 


|= of my teammates were mar- 
ried and lived quite close to the 
plant—in neighborhoods kept re- 
markably clean despite factory soot 
and smoke. Others were single and 
lived in the new single workers’ 
home (hence the name: Ledigen- 
heim) built and managed by the 
plant. It replaced an old rotten 
affair where, I’m told, conditions 
had been pretty bad in many re- 
spects. But the present home leaves 
absolutely nothing to be desired; 
modern, airy, clean, roomy, pleas- 
ant, well-run and cheap. Believe it 
or not, lodging (without board) 
costs 50 pfennig a day. Running 
water, showers, cleaning service 
and kitchen facilities were included. 

To describe its spirit as familial 
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tells the truth—a high compliment 
to the house manager and his wife. 
In fact, the set-up was so good that 
it was for me, in one sense, a dis- 
advantage: I certainly did not ex- 
perience the drab, lonely discom- 
fort of many homeless workers. 
My fellow boarders were mostly 
refugees in their twenties, a con- 
genial group. 

I decided to live there both be- 
cause I was too far away from our 
Jesuit house in Dortmund, and be- 
cause I wanted to find the least 
common denominator in their ex- 
pected religious indifference. I 
didn’t find any, really, that pastoral 
interest wouldn’t cure or that was 
different from causes of indiffer- 
ence in other sections of German 
society. 


Soctar relations in the shop were 
excellent. First names and the fa- 
miliar German du instead of the 
formal Sie were taken for granted 
—which applied to foremen as well 
as anyone else on the “street.” On 
the other hand, most German work- 
ers (as do other Europeans, I am 
assured) have an inferiority com- 
plex toward their employers. Many 
are incredulous when they hear it 
is not uncommon for American 
workman and manager to be on 
terms of first-name familiarity. Yet 
this complex has little reason to 
exist, I believe. It derives from a 
inherited social attitude and is not 
eliminated by education. 

My fellows were proud of their 
work, and proud of their pre-emi- . 
nent wage status. Yet it was inter- 
esting (and a bit amusing) to listen 
to one after the other assure me 
that his job was the most taxing 
and least appreciated — rather hu- 
man, isn’t it? I thought often of 
Father Delaney’s and Ed. Mar- 
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ciniak’s writings on the satisfac- 
tion of manual labor, and men- 


tioned the thoughts to the fellows. 
Knowing that my life was usually 
spent at a desk, they were pleased 
to hear them. 

One human failing they, as well 
as most of their countrymen whom 
I’ve met, indulge in probably above 
human average is complaining over 
their lot and self-pity. Reminded 
of their preferable position in com- 
parison with other workers, say, or 
professional people, or people in 
other countries, they'll admit it 
quickly with pride, but immediately 
complain that they lack the auto- 
mobiles and television sets of Amer- 
icans! (All Americans, they think, 
are rich, have cars and TV, and live 
in homes run with gadgets.) This 
is of course both a virtue and a 
weakness, a source of much hard 
work and frequent bitterness, which 
explains much, I believe, in German 
life—particularly when abetted by 
the materialism which permeates 
so much of modern society. 


‘Tne recent war is vivid in their 
memories. I didn’t have to ask any- 
one but got practically everyone’s 
recollections — my own shop com- 
rades and others—of life in a totali- 
tarian state, of the SS, of Russian 
cold, of helplessness in bombings, 
of generous American help, of 
fleeing from Russian occupation 
(though many had excellent deal- 
ings with ordinary Russian folk). 
They knew little of the sufferings in 
France, England and Russia, they 
were filled with stories of their own 

again, how human! They were 
scandalized (so was I) that many 
industrial and military establish- 
ments were left untouched, while 
surrounding residential areas were 
crushed by bombing attacks. Their 
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biggest disappointment was that we 
and the British didn’t join them 
after their surrender and march im- 
mediately on to Moscow! 

They seldom refer to Hitler or the 
crimes of Nazism. They little real- 
ized the horror of the outside world 
at Nazism, especially since the 
world powers attended its birth and - 
infancy without alarm, and_ they 
couldn’t understand how Christians 
could ally themselves with Russian 
Communism. And invariably, after 
each recital, the conclusion would 
be: for heaven’s sake, no more war; 
we’ve had our fill of that! 


‘Te horrible years of war and dis- 
ruption of normality have an effect 
on today’s living, too. Many people 
today “want to get something, at 
least save something, from life.” 
Quite openly people will prefer a 
new piece of furniture to a 
member of the family. Of course 
one meets with that attitude to a 
large extent almost everywhere, but 
in family-conscious Germany it was 
a shock to see it so widespread 
particularly despite a higher-than- 
prewar prosperity. 

The war and the Nazi period help 
to explain something else, too. 
Most of my comrades were pretty 
bitter, or at best unconcerned, about 
the union (one of the giant DGB 
affiliates, with well over a million 
members). Although there’s no 
legal closed shop in Germany, most 
believe (and cited their evidence to 
me) that non-union members will 
not be hired, or if on the job, will 
be the first to be dismissed. Since 
the personnel director is (through 
mitbestimmung in the steel indus- 
try) almost invariably a union man, 
that is understandable. Hence many 
metal workers enroll not out of 
conviction, but out of calculated 
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necessity. They begrudge the union 
the weekly dues (one hour’s pay 
which is deducted from their pay 
check), hardly bother to read the 
union newspaper (how widespread 
this apathy is, I have no way of 
knowing), and have little knowl- 
edge of union policy and achieve- 
ments. The union to them means a 
high-placed bureaucracy little con- 
cerned with practical goals. 

truth in the criti- 
cism, but the point is the gap be- 
tween union officials and rank and 
file. One of the many causes is that 
Hitler’s suppression of free trade 
unions destroyed the normal devel- 
opment of rank and file interest and 
participation in union activity. 


There’s some 


Five Church and religion? Except 
for many who are either earnest 
(and I think they are slowly 
increasing), or who carry on from 
routine, formal religion simply 
doesn’t mean much. Time and 
again [| dropped casual conversa- 
tional bait on religious or moral 
subjects, but seldom strike. 
There were a few serious discus- 
sions, nothing more. Direct ques- 
tioning revealed little: parents were 
religious, and someone else in the 
family is, and “we don’t talk about 
religion.” Religion was something 
like a distant relative. Of course, 
working twenty days out of twenty- 
one, or coming off night shift at 
6:00 A. M. on Sunday morning 
wouldn’t encourage anyone to be 
vitally interested in Church. There 
was little hostility I could notice 
simply an honest unconcern by peo- 
ple trying to live happy, pretty good 
lives, rather oblivious to it. 
Certainly my comrades couldn't 
be called the undertrod, nor was 
there question of opposition be- 
tween their interest and __ the 
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Church’s. But there was little ef- 
fort of the apostolate to go out and 
win them, or to change their no- 
tions that the Church belonged to 
another part of society. Of course 
the manpower problem is serious: 
more priests are needed, especially 
after the losses of wartime. But un- 
questionably the Church has to “go 
to” them as our Lord commissioned, 
not wait for them to come. That’s 
why I believe the work of the shop 
apostolates is so important. For it 
seems the best way of establishing 
contact. 

I might mention here that my 
brief experience was not similar, 
according to reports I have read and 
conversations I have had with 
priest-workers, to that of the lat- 
ter in France and Belgium. No 
doubt the group that I worked with 
was, socially and economically, far 
better off than the “proletarians” 
whose _ lives the worker-priests 
share. True, my worker-friends 
many of them —lived with their 
families in one or two rooms, de- 
spite their relatively good pay. 
True, most had only primary school 
education, and unconsciously suf- 
fered from it. But my comrades 
were first and obviously people, hu- 
man beings. It was a privilege to be 
with them in their milieu, at their 
work, in their homes for several 
weeks—-I’d like to have continued 
it longer. It was an education to 


broaden my experience and appre- 


ciation of others’ interests and 
problems. Primarily, please God, it 
supplied further motivation — to 
work and find ways to achieve in 
the lives of men who work an 
entree to God’s revelation and His 
Church. That means, partially, im- 
provements of social institutions 
and processes in the apostolate, i.e., 
the social apostolate. 








What Makes a Catholic 


by PAUL E. 


a | 

_—— educational institutions 
in the United States will rise to a 
total enrollment of more than four 
million in September, 1954. Catho- 
lic elementary and _— secondary 
schools alone will account for al- 
most 3,800,000. The first complete 
report on Catholic education for the 
1951-02 school year, issued in 
Washington by the Department of 
Education, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, is the source on 
which estimates are based. 
The new report provides the most 
comprehensive picture of Catholic 
education in the United States to 


these 


date. 

Elementary and _— secondary 
schools showed a two-year increase 
of 10.5 per cent. The enrollment 
of elementary schools alone rose 
$1.1 per cent in the past ten years. 
The biennial increase has gone even 
higher since 1952, educators now 
estimate. Despite the leveling off of 
the GI Bill postwar college boom, 
total enrollment figures for Catholic 
educational institutions on all lev- 
els seem certain to push beyond a 
record four-million high in Septem- 
ber. 

Summing up, the 1951-52 report 
showed a total of 3,684,445 students 
in all Catholic schools, 28,916 of 
whom were in seminaries, 258,583 
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in colleges and universities, 6,145 
in teachers colleges, 548,566 in high 
schools, and 2,842,235 in grade 
schools. The nation’s 11,590 Catho- 
lic schools are staffed by 123,386 
teachers, of whom 101,216 are 
members of religious orders. Col- 
leges and universities have 59.7 per 
cent lay teachers; and elementary 
schools, 91.2 per cent religious. 


‘Las amazing array of statistics 
convinces Catholic school adminis- 
trators that a great task lies before 
them. To us here it is of interest 
to note that this growth of the Cath- 
olic school system is evidence of a 
profound conviction on the part of 
Catholics that their school system 
is a demand of conscience. The 
Fathers of the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore in 1884 did not 
dream of a development of this 
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magnitude within seventy years. 
The Catholic school system, sup- 
ported voluntarily by those who love 
it, is the greatest religious fact in 
the United States today. 

What makes a school Catholic? 
is a question arising not only in the 
minds of Catholics but in the minds 
of those who know of the tremen- 
dous sacrifices made by priests and 
people to maintain these schools. 
Why specifically, must separate 
Catholic schools be established? 
Why specifically, may Catholic 
children not attend non-Catholic 
schools? It is a deep Catholic con- 
viction that religion and morality 
are inseparable from education, that 
there is no true education without 
morality, no true morality without 
religion, no true religion without a 
full recognition of the supreme sov- 
ereignty of God and the paramount 
validity of divine revelation. 

Catholics hold that to train a man 
physically and intellectually alone, 
is to split him into parts, with dis- 
astrous effect. Our Catholic schools 
are not established and maintained 
with any idea of holding our chil- 
dren apart from the general body 
and spirit of American citizenship. 
They are simply the concrete form 
in which we exercise our rights as 
free citizens, in conformity with the 
dictates of conscience. 


|e seeking an answer to the ques- 
tion first proposed, What makes a 


school Catholic?, we consult the 
pronouncements of those who make 
authoritative declarations in regard 
to the education to be offered by the 
Catholic school. We find the first 
and most important of these pro- 
nouncements in the Code of Canon 
Law: “Parents are under a grave 
obligation to see to the religious 
and moral education of their chil- 
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dren, as well as to their physical 
and civic training, as far as they 
can, and moreover to provide for 
their temporal well-being.” 

Since parents hold primary right 
in the education of their children, 
Catholic parents must therefore 
choose or provide a school that is 
competent to help them in comply- 
ing with this grave obligation. The 
only institution that has 
tence in this field is the Catholic 
school. This school is established 
to carry out the aim proposed by 
the proper authority of the Church. 


compe- 


66 

‘Tne unchanging aim of Christian 
education,” writes Doctor Thomas 
E. Shields in his Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, “is, and always has been, to 
put the pupil into possession of a 
body of truth derived from nature 
and from divine revelation, from 
the concrete work of man’s hand, 
and from the content of human 
speech, in order to bring his con- 
duct into conformity with Christian 
ideals and with the standards of 
the civilization of his day.” 

This is an excellent statement of 
the function of education. It de- 
mands that the child be put into 
possession of a body of truths de- 
rived from the following sources: 
(1) Divine Revelation; (2) Nature 
(i.e., Natural Science); (3) the 
concrete work of man’s hands (i.€., 
Social Science and the Fine Arts); 
and (4) the content of human 
speech (i.e., especially Philosophy 
and Literature). All of this is done 
to bring the child’s conduct into 
conformity with Christian ideals 
and the contemporary standards of 
his civilization. 

Doctor George Johnson, a disciple 
of Doctor Shields, expanded his 
statement of education’s function: 
“The true function of education is 
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to change people, to make them dif- 
ferent than they were before. It is 
a process of conversion, whereby 
immaturity yields place to matu- 
rity, rudeness to culture, and the 
individual is progressively liberated 
from the control of his lower im- 
pulses and achieves mastery of 
himself by reason of the fact that 
his will becomes habituated to mak- 
ing decisions, not at the behest of 
immediate selfish desire, but in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of an en- 
lightened reason.” 


# Religious Education 
gust, 1954), Associate 
John F. Gilson, of the 
Education, Fordham University, 
writes: “The Catholic school, as 
every school, strives to help the 
child to increase his knowledge, to 
develop his intelligence, to improve 
his judgment, to strengthen his 
memory, to increase his energy and 
enterprise, to heighten his refine- 
ment and culture. But, ultimately, 
the issue of the Catholic school 
should be character. And, since it 
may not make an abstraction from 
revelation and the supernatural 
economy in which the child lives, 
the result should be Christian char- 
acter.” 


(July-Au- 
Professor 
School of 


Pore Pius XI, after telling us in 
his encyclical, “Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth,” that the product of 
Christian education is the true and 
finished 


man of character, gives 
these specific directions: “Disor- 


derly inclinations . must be cor- 
rected, good tendencies encouraged 
and regulated from tender child- 
hood, and above all the mind 
must be enlightened and the will 
strengthened by supernatural truth 
and by the means of grace, without 
which it is impossible to control 
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evil impulses, impossible to attain 
to the full and complete perfection 
of education intended by the 
Church, which Christ has endowed 
so highly with divine doctrine and 
with the Sacraments, the eflica- 
cious means of grace.” 

The Catholic school must by its 
very nature and purpose spare no 
effort to attain the purpose of the 
Creator in regard to the individual 
who is to be educated and in regard 
to the social order of which he is a 
member. This means that neither 
self-realization alone nor social 
service alone can be the end of edu- 
cation, but rather these two in ac- 
cordance with God’s design, which 
gives to each of them its propor- 
tionate value. 

The child is to be so educated that 
he is taught nothing contrary to 
faith or morals; in fact, religious 
and moral training must take the 
chief place. This moral training 
must accord the first place to re- 
ligion, that is, to the knowledge of 
God and His law, and must culti- 
vate a spirit of obedience to His 
commands. The performance, sin- 
cere and complete, of 
duties, ensures the 
other obligations. 


religious 
fulfillment of 


lin serious minded authorities 
who are not Catholic have ex- 
pressed doubt that = substantial 
moral conduct can be achieved in 
the absence of religious instruc- 
tion, together with the supple- 
mentary force of religious sane- 
tions. They tell us that they know 
of no satisfactory demonstration of 
the fostering of morality without 
religion. 

This passage of George Washing- 
ton in his Farewell Address as 
President of the United States (Sep- 
tember, 1796), is frequently quoted: 
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Ler us with caution indulge the 
supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion. What- 
ever may be conceded to the influ- 
ence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in ex- 
clusion of religious principle.” 

The words of Thomas Jefferson, 
insisting that religion be included 
in the curriculum of the University 
of Virginia, are worthy of note: 
“The relations which exist between 
man and his Maker, and the duties 
resulting from those relations, are 
the most interesting and important 
to every human being and the most 
incumbent on his study and inves- 
tigation.” 


| = and religious training is 
most efficacious when it is joined 
with instruction in other kinds of 
knowledge. It should so permeate 
these that its influence will be felt 
in every circumstance of life, and 
be strengthened as the mind ad- 
vances to a fuller acquaintance with 
nature and a riper experience with 
the realities of human existence. 

The child, the subject of educa- 
tion, is endowed with certain physi- 
eal, intellectual, and moral capaci- 
ties. All these must be developed 
harmoniously if we are to have the 
fine equilibrium that is characteris- 
tic of the educated person. The 
Catholic school does not neglect the 
physical or the intellectual capaci- 
ties, but it does properly put great 
stress upon the moral development 
of the individual. The Bishops of 
the United States, in their Pastoral 
Letter of 1919, make this clear 
statement: 

“An education that quickens the 
intelligence and enriches the mind 
with knowledge, but fails to develop 
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the will and direct it to the practice 
of virtue, may produce scholars, 
but it cannot produce good men. 
The exclusion of moral training 
from the educative process is more 
dangerous in proportion to the thor- 
oughness with which the intellec- 
tual powers are developed, because 
it gives the impression that moral- 
ity is of little importance, and thus 
sends the pupil into life with a false 
idea which is not easily corrected.” 


Miiecareen must concern itself 
with every part of the pupil: with 
the body and the senses, with the 
soul and all its powers. If one of 
these elements be cultivated at the 
expense of another, an imbalance 
results. If body and senses receive 
all attention the result is a well- 
trained animal. If the training of 
the intellect displaces that of the 
will, the product may be a clever 
criminal. If memory alone be 
strengthened, we have a machine. 
If the will receives all attention, we 
produce a fanatic or a pious dolt. 

The Christian teacher has the 
mission of developing in the pupil 
a lithe and active body, acute senses, 
a powerful intellect, a virtuous 
heart; the result is a well-balanced 
individual, an educated person. 

In their Pastoral Letter the Bish- 
ops tell us that an education that 
unites intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious elements is the best train- 
ing for citizenship. It is this type 
of training which gives the student 
a sense of responsibility, a respect 
for authority, and a considerateness 
for the rights of others which are 
the necessary foundations of civic 
virtue. The Bishops conclude their 
statement of principles with this 
declaration: We are convinced that, 
as religion and morality are essen- 
tial to right living and to the pub- 
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lic welfare, both should be included 
in the work of education. 


‘Tn Catholic school holds back 
from the student no knowledge that 
his mind is competent to grasp. It 
seeks to teach him the things of the 
earth and the things of the sky, the 
things of his own personal life, and 
the things of the collective life of 
humanity of which he forms part, 
but above all, it teaches the student 
the knowledge of Him Who ts the 
plenitude of truth. Any knowledge 
of God’s creatures is incomplete 
without the knowledge of their Cre- 
ator. 


Through the charter received 
from its Founder, the Catholic 


school is dedicated to forming and 
fashioning the child into the full- 
ness of God’s design— the image 
and likeness of the Maker. Its chief 
function is to draw out and to bring 
into full play the inborn possibili- 
ties of the soul; to put the soul in 
possession of all the power and all 
the beauty of which the Creator 
made it capable. The human soul 
never reaches a point beyond which 
it cannot know, progress, and ad- 
vance. The teacher in a Catholic 
school has regard for the spiritual 
nature of the child under his tute- 
lage, and remembers that to be spir- 
itual is to be eternally progressive, 
unquenchably active, insatiable in 
knowledge, and unlimited in 
piration. 

The Catholic philosophy of edu- 
cation requires of the teacher that 
he hold before the eyes of his pupil 


as- 


the mirror of goodness, that his 
thoughts, his affections, and _ his 
acts may be modeled upon the 
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Divine Ideal. Philosophers could 
formulate beautiful theories regard- 
ing knowledge and _ virtue; but 
Christ alone could say to His dis- 
ciples: “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life’ (John xiv. 6). We 
have in Christ’s own Person the ac- 
tual realization of the highest ideal 
of personality. He could thus right- 
fully appeal to that imitative ten- 
deney which is so deeply rooted in 
man’s nature and from which so 
much is expected in modern educa- 
tion. In Christ first appeared the 
full dignity of human nature 
through its elevation to personal 
union with the Word of God; and 
in Him, as never before or since, 
were manifest those traits which 
furnish the noblest models for imi- 
tation. 


It is the Christian teacher who 
makes religion so dominate the 
classroom that its precepts and 


practices shall permeate the soul of 
the child and hold him through life 
firm in the path of duty, however 
fierce the storms he may encounter. 

Perfect schools are the result of 
good teachers, writes Pope Pius XI 
in his encyclical, and he describes 
the good teacher as one who is thor- 
oughly prepared and well-grounded 
in the matter he has to teach; who 
possesses the intellectual and moral 
qualifications required by his im- 
portant office; and who cherishes 
a pure and holy love for the youths 
confided to him, because he loves 
Jesus Christ and His Church, of 
which these are the children of pre- 
dilection. This teacher in the 
school of Christ has sincerely at 
heart the true good of family and 
country. 
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by A. M. SULLIVAN 


Lirre I give though I was given much 

To share with fellows from a moldy purse. 
The hour is late and I must make amends, 
Sifting the ashes of the fiery days 

When hope’s bright banners pointed to the sun. 
Faster I race behind escaping dreams, 

Deeper I scrape to find the singing nerve, 

Slower I write and ask my soul the question 


“What serve you now, except the empty pew 
Where once the chorus gathered in the loft 


And sang when the rose window prismed dawn?” 
Little the world shall ask of any voice 

Except it speak the place and time of day. 
Around it hovers the quiet like a sponge 

To soak up minor music lest it dim 

The far-off echoes of the eternal song 

Rippling through lofts of heaven, layer on layer. 
My throat grows husky crying above soft speech 
That never ceases in the dying reeds 

And the clamor of the anvils fades with smoke, 
Fades with the rancor by the cooling forge 

But wraiths rise from soft April's greening breast 
And beai the tocsin for the sleeping seed. 

But I must pluck the strings and pound the drums 
Hoping to bridge a chord across the void 

Till absence filters the lonely winds of grief. 

I am no wise man, matching words and rhyme 
But a garment maker of the naked faith 

Which strips itself in candor, year by year, 

A framer of mottoes with a greener wood 

Than ever squared a coward’s Do and Don’t. 

And if I add no cubits to the throne 

Where Truth is regnant and where Honor serves, 
Then let me clothe no evil in sweet sound 

Or shape the throat of thunder in a fool. 
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A Report from Vienna 
by J. J. Hanlin 





\ IENNA, as I look down on it this seems stripped. It is a result of my 
evening from the heights of the’ Parisian days where one can enter 
American sector, is covered with a the young life of a café and soon 
pink-yellow glow. Out of the grow- be laughing and alive again no mat- 
ing haze there emerge black towers, — ter how tired he is. Here the images 
vague and ghostlike, and every- that reflect back and forth in the 
where are the faint orange glow- wall mirrors are faces of those 
ing lozenges of light. It is a city of who have their hard work behind 
Russian kidnapings, cloak and dag- them. They come in and sit for 
ger intrigue, of rumor, and above long hours, always patiently, and I 
all, a grand Panmunjom where wonder if they, too, are looking 
Americans and Russians work to- for the young people. 
gether—on the surface. There are some, of course. I see 
It is a Catholic city, too, for those them at the pre-Lenten balls and 
black towers are the innumerable’ in the parks on Sunday, but even 
churches. On Sunday, they are’ though this is a thoroughly Catho- 
jammed. lic city, there are not enough of 
Sadly, Vienna is also a dying them. The Russians are forcing 
city. Like a beautiful woman that more and more people of child- 
is slowly being strangled to death, rearing age to look westward. 
it is surrounded and partially occu- Gradually, if someone doesn’t catch 
pied by Russian troops. It is’ the imagination of the young Aus- 
doomed. In less than fifty years, trian dweller and_ re-kindle his 
experts recently estimated there — spirit, Vienna will be finished as a 
will be only half of its war-wearied — great city. 
1,766,102 people that presently are 
living here. For every birth in the Ta. any young man or woman 
Austrian capital there are two 


thinks twice before investing in a 
deaths. 


future here that looks so grim. The 

Russians have abducted over 900 
As a writer, I quite often work in’ Austrians from the vicinity of 
the cafés during the afternoons, a Vienna; countless thousands of 
pleasant way of forcing myself to others have been arrested and 
do a litthe more after my mind frightened seriously. Men and 





women have been deported for no 
more serious crime than being in- 
volved in a traffic accident with 
Russian vehicles! 

Then there is the poverty. The 
workers are very poor. A man who 
has money hesitates to invest. Who 
will better conditions in a Russian 
occupied territory? 

Two helpless parties seek the 
people’s favor, the violently anti- 
Communist Socialists and even 
more so the Catholic People’s Party. 
Twenty years ago the Catholics and 
Socialists fought a bitter civil war, 
but since 1945 and the Russians, 
the threat has foreed them into an 
uneasy alliance. 

There are a few Communists, but 
they are not trusted. During the 
last election they campaigned with 
the slogan, it’s time for a change! 
The only change was a further drop 
in their popular vote. 


| an Austrian chicken-run, a hen 
is allowed nine square feet of space, 
but a child’s average play area in 
Vienna is only six square feet. No 
one, however, is foolish enough to 
ask the Russians to do anything 


about it. Again, because of the 
lack of investment and normal 
trade relations, there is a growing 
and rather impossible problem of 
unemployment. You can have a 
maid here for $15 a month. But 
few turn eastward with their cries 
of anguish; in fact, it’s very pos- 
sible that is where they came from. 

With almost Teutonic thorough- 
ness, the Communists have driven 
strips of plowland between Austria 
and its neighboring red regimes. 
jut the refugees continue to turn 
up in the American sector. Some- 
times, it is their own trusted police- 
men who, while studying the care- 
fully smoothed land for footprints, 


suddenly decide to flee themselves. 
Austrian police find their rifles, 
rusting evidence of new defections, 
while out on patrol. 


| oe border patrols in the 
Russian Zone, naturally, are com- 
pletely incapable of halting the flow 
of refugees. What Austrian would 
turn a Czech over to their common 
enemy? The situation of the police 
and the Russians is almost humor- 
ous. The Austrians in the Soviet 
Zone give the appearance of co- 
operation, of course, but little more 
is added. 

Quite often here aati-Soviet 
leaflets are found in Russian Occu- 
piel towns. They mention revolu- 
tionary cells in the Red Army itself, 
even, and describe the symbols of 
the groups. One of these symbols 
is a pitchfork which can be found 
drawn on Russian walls. These’ 
leaflets turn up in barracks beds 
and on mess hall tables. Each time, 
the Austrian police are called in. 

“Look at this!” the commander 
shouts, “more leaflets! We found 
them in the mess hall this morn- 
ing.” 

The Austrian gendarme takes the 
leaflet over to the window. “Can’t 
read it, comrade,” he shrugs, “il’s 
in Russian.” 

“T want you to get to the bottom 
of this!” 

“Yes, sir!” 





J. J. Hanlin, writer and journalist. has 
been in Vienna since October, 1953. His de- 
scription of life in that once gay. light- 
hearted city makes sober reading. The 
meager hope that the Russians. like the 
Americans, would gradually withdraw their 
occupation forces, has been stifled. It is now 
only too clear that they intend to keep their 
Curtain around Vienna. Mr. Hanlin writes 
for British and American newspapers and 
his travel articles frequently appear in The 
New York Times. 
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The news of the leaflets are cir- 
culated to all the gendarme units in 
the vicinity. Houses 
and anti-Soviet suspects are ques- 
tioned. Strangely, from all this, no 
worthwhile leads are found. 


are searched 


- stiffer opposition can be ex- 
pected by the Russians. Recently 
Ferdinand Graf, a power in the 
Catholic People’s party. made a 
strongly anti-Soviet speech. 

“I call Austrians 
who have put themselves at the dis- 
posal of that foreign power which 
delays Austria’s liberty | Russia), 
and who commit offenses against 


traitors those 


existing Austrian laws. Whoso- 
ever as an Austrian citizen works 
against the interests of Austria, 


commits offenses against Austrian 
turns Austrians over to the 
Occupation Power and damages 
Austria’s economy by the purchase 
for which no customs 
duties or taxes have been paid (at 
Russian stores), must expect to be 
pilloried.” 

He went on, “Those abuse 
the protection of an Occupation 
Power in order to wrong their own 
country, will some day be called to 
account.” 

This is perhaps the most belliger- 
ent speech that has ever been made 
under the Russian boot and it took 
a great deal of courage. It may, in 
fact, be the beginning of a program 
of a large seale resistance against 
the Russian occupation. 


laws, 


of goods 


who 


| who speaks against the 
Russians here, or writes against 
them, naturally lives uneasily. Re- 
cently I met a cartoonist at a party. 
A banker by profession, and an ar- 
tist on the side, he had been har- 
pooning the Russians with humor- 


ous cartoons for several months. 
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Then one day his boss was warned 
by the Russians he must stop. 
Needless to say, he did. A Hun- 
garian count, he had already been 
arrested by the Russians once be- 
fore in Budapest. For three days 
they questioned him in the Rosza- 
domb section of the city (where 
Cardinal Mindszenty was held) and 
during this period, he received 
nothing but water. His offense had 
been singing in German! Although 
a young man, his resistance is bro- 
ken as far as the Russians are con- 
cerned and he wants” no 
trouble from them. 


more 


s my employ, occasionally, is a 
young university girl who is a lin- 
suist. Previously, she worked for a 
British journalist. 

One morning this nineteen-year- 
old girl was in an Tron Curtain lega- 
lion here to pick up a newspaper 
release. As she was leaving, she 
was approached by a dark little 
character with a “horrible face.” 

“Look, you,” 
my office.” 

The kid is not one to frighten 
easily and she went. 

“This man you 
went on, “we don’t like him.” 

“I don’t either,” she shrugged. 

“You'd better quit that job--” 

“Quit the job!” 

“That’s right. If things go better 
for us here, they'll go for 
you.” 

Every Austrian is aware that the 
day may come when the Russian 
dream of a vast new Austro-Hun- 
garian empire, with Vienna as its 
capital, and Trieste and other Ital- 
ian ports as its finger tips, may be 
a reality. All Russia 
lo get us out-—the rest is easy. The 
girl knew this, too, and she quit her 
job, as they told her to. 


he said, “come in 


work for,” he 


worse 


has to do is 
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Ferdinand Graf, when he made 
this speech, was aware of all this 

and yet, at wit’s end, like the 
long-tormented Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski, he could apparently no longer 
prevent himself from speaking his 
mind. Graf, of course, more or less 
indicated that eo 'ahoration with 
American, Brivwii and French 
forces would also be unwise. But 
few people will take this seriously. 


BS veavone here knows only too 
well who the real enemy of Austria 
is. The far greater majority of the 
Austrian people would like to see 
their Catholic country a part of the 
free Western World. It seems to 
this correspondent, however, that 
Austrian diplomats, who have al- 
ways been known for their shrewd- 
ness, have taken a rather naive ap- 
proach to their independence. They 
assumed that if they pretended 


Russia was just another occupation 
power, like America, that it would 
withdraw its troops and play the 


jolly good nation. History, how- 
ever, paints an entirely different 
picture of the Russians. Basically, 
the Kremlin has a peasant’s men- 
tality; any land it gets its hands on, 
it keeps. For centuries they have 
sought the warm water ports of the 
Mediterranean and by controlling 
Vienna, they are well on their way. 

Consequently, the Austrians, to 
give the impression of strict neu- 
trality (which the Russians never 
believed), have attacked us with 
almost as much vigor in their jour- 
nals as they have the Russians. It 
is a painful experience to live here, 
realizing that it is only through 
our troops that they are able to en- 
joy this very freedom they abuse. 
After years of this sort of attack, 
they have managed to build up a 
very considerable feeling against 
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America. Of course, now the pol- 
icy should change. The Berlin con- 
ference showed that the Russians 
intend to stay. Put much damage 
has been done. 


How can they possibly treat 
America and Russia alike? We 
have put a billion and a half dollars 
into Austria since the war, and the 
Russian, to balance things, have 
taken a comparable amount out. 
The Russians have seized some 300 
factories and control its oil fields. 
In the last few years, the Soviets 
have bled them of 12 million tons 
of crude oil, which at world prices, 
is equal to over 350 million dollars. 
Crude oil output is getting lower 
and lower and even Russia realizes 
now there remain only a few more 
good years. In the vicinity of 
Vienna, they have sunk 27 wells 
which turned out to be dry. 

This correspondent has driven 
through most of the flat, but rich, 
Soviet Occupied Zone of Austria. | 
have yet to see a factory of any 
stature that does not enthusiasti- 
cally fly the Russian red flags. Of 
course, there are probably some 
and | am still looking. These grim 
Iron Curtain edifices are usually 
unpainted and in disrepair. .There 
is a huge loneliness, a haunting 
desolation about them and _ their 
towns. Paint is used, apparently, 
only for slogans on the walls. 
Workers Unite! Work with the 
USSR for Peace and Prosperity! 
Above the doors and gates brood 
highly exaggerated photos of Stalin 
and Lenin and Malenkovy with curi- 
ously penetrating eyes. 

A gentle Swiss philosopher, 
Henri Frédéric Amiel, said over a 
hundred years ago in his Journal: 
“What terrible masters these Rus- 
sians would be if they should 
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spread their rule over the countries 
to the south. They would bring us 
a pure despotism—tyranny such as 
the world has never known, silent 
as darkness, rigid as ice, insensible 
as bronze, decked with outer ami- 
ability and glittering with the cold 
brilliancy of snow.” 


Ay interesting example of the dif- 
ference between Russian and 
American occupied buildings can 
be found in the center of Vienna. 
The American hotel, the Bristol, 
where I lived for several months, is 
within a stone’s throw of the So- 
viets’ Grand. At night, the Bristol 
with its bright lights, gaiety and 
clamor of voices and people could 
be taken for a bit of New York City. 
Austrians enter and leave freely, 
lounging in its bars and lobbies, or 
dining in the indefinable beauty of 
its restaurant. Dances are held fre- 
quently in the basement where 
young Austrians and Americans 
meet and mix. 

Several doors away is the Grand. 
Quite often one has to detour 
around it, as the Russians block the 
sidewalk. Several heavily-clothed 


guards with carbines gaze con- 
temptuously at passers-by. The 


walls are naked and shabby and all 
windows curtained with thick ma- 
terial of drab colors. No Austrian 
would dare wander into the lobby. 
Some have been known to blunder 
in by mistake, but getting out is 
another thing again. It 
several days. 

At night, my wife and I would 
walk the dog past the Grand. Quite 
often, as we approached the hotel, 
a large black car, or two, raced up 
to the door. The Russian guards 
would flick their hands into salutes 
as dark garbed men emerged from 
the vehicles. Officials usually travel 


can take 
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in groups and are accompanied by 
guards, little men in colorless cloth- 
ing that is too big for them and 
gives almost a comical touch to 
their terror. With quick, solemn 
strides, they enter the hotel, as if 
they know exactly where they are 
going in the world and have no time 
even to pause for a brief look at 
the beauty of a Viennese night. 


Tux Russian soldiers are terrify- 
ing to Austrians, of course. Al- 
though they are watched closely by 
their oflicers, and are seldom free 
to employ terror, during the two 
weeks previous to this writing they 
were responsible for thirty-eight 
trailic accidents, six robberies, two 
beatings and three sex assaults. If 
the Russian Army were to free its 
men in the manner Western 
diers are free, the Soviet 
would trim its windows with iron 
bars. Undoubtedly, so many men 
would try to escape to the West that 
Russia does not dare make such a 
move. 

The true story of the Russian 
soldiers can never be completely 
told in the Western press. In the 
first place, the incidents taken 
separately are small in themselves 
and few Western journalists have 
time for such scenes. Secondly, few 
of these incidents are recorded by 
the Austrian press for the simple 
reason that the police are afraid to 
make this information available. 
This correspondent has driven 
through Baden (rather swiftly, he 
admits!) which is the headquarters 
for Russian troops in Austria and 


sol- 
Zone 


Hungary. It is a beautiful town, 
one in which you can still catch 


flashes of a past life. Previously 
a health resort, this now unhealthy 
place is swarming with Russian 
soldiers. Certainly any violence in 
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this area is very seldom reported. 
The police are helpless and do not 
dare irritate the Soviets by telling 
what they know. Quite often the 
Soviets carry carbines and fire up- 
on the Austrian police who discover 
them in criminal acts. 


R, CENTLY I drove to the residence 
of a Catholic priest in Vienna to 
pick him up en route to a dinner 
party. The priest lives in a very 
rough neighborhood. He is_ sur- 
rounded by Russians and all the 
buildings are occupied on his grim 
street other than his. It is in the 
nerve center of the Soviet Army in 
Vienna and a nerve-wracking place 
to live. 

Usually there is an Austrian po- 
liceman who just happens to hover 
about his door as if it were his 
favorite spot for passing the time. 
That particular night there were 
two. Whether the priest 


tipped 
them off to my coming, I don’t 
know. The street was jammed with 
Russian soldiers as I pulled up to 


the priests door. Suddenly, an- 
other policeman came from across 
the street, as if by pre-arrange- 
ment, and the priest emerged from 
his house and slipped quickly into 
my car. But it was a somewhat 
nervous moment. What would have 
happened if the Russians had taken 
this occasion to move against him? 
The three police, all armed and un- 
doubltedly Catholics, would cer- 
tainly have gone to his aid with 
their guns. Seeonds later it was 
over and we were on our way. 
The thing is you can never be 
sure with the Russians. At times, 
they are full of warmth and humor. 
Reeently I met an Austrian of an 
old industrial family. He is an 
aging man and spoke of the golden 
days of the Austro-Hungarian em- 


pire. Several years ago as he was 
leaving the Russian Zone, he was 
stopped by the guard who de- 
manded his passport. Few Russian 
guards read or speak anything but 
Russian. The soldier took the pass- 
port into his office and quickly re- 
turned. 

“Where’s | my 
Austrian gasped. 

In answer to that, the guard 
pointed his carbine at the old man 
and nodded toward the door. 

“I was suddenly covered with 
sweat,” the Austrian said, “but 
there was no way out; I had to go 
inside.” 

He entered the drab building 
Several large straight-backed chairs 
stood along the walls. The desk 
at which a Russian oflicer sat was 
cleaned off except for a bottle of 
vodka and two glasses. 

“Draw up a chair and sit down,” 
the officer told him. 

The Austrian could imagine no 
worse calamity. Being an indus- 
trialist, he had visions of them 
holding him on a phony charge for 
days. The officer kept him in sus- 
pense for long minutes, going over 
and over the passport slowly, real- 
izing the man’s agony. 

“It says here you were born on 
this date—” 

“That’s right, sir—” 

“Let’s drink to it. I always like 
to drink to a man’s birthday.” 

He poured two glasses full of 
vodka. Then he threw himself back 
in his chair, raised his glass to his 
lips, and tipped its entire contents 
into his mouth, rather as though he 
was filling a jug. 

“Go ahead!” he insisted, “swal- 
low yours!” 

“But I’m an old man. 
time—this is strong.” 

“Swallow!” 


passport?” the 


Give me 
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Vodka is a drink that can fell an 
ox, if taken fast. The old man 
drank it as quickly as he was capa- 
ble while the Russian roared with 
laughter. Then he insisted that 
they have another and another. By 
the time they let him go, the old 
man was almost unable to drive. 
He managed, however, to get across 
the bridge into the American Zone 
where he parked and slept until 
sufliciently sober to continue his 
trip to Germany. 


Bw N though recently the Rus- 
sians have been quite reasonable 
about freedom of travel, Austrians 
are still not amused by such inei- 
dents. When the old man told the 
story, the terror that he had felt 
appeared on his face once more, as 
if it were impossible for him to for- 
get the occurrence. 


INCE the Berlin Conference, it is 
obvious that there is little hope of a 
solution to Austria’s problems. In 
fact, living in Vienna and studying 
the Russians, one realizes any fun- 
damental solution of the world’s 
problems is unlikely. A year and a 
half after Stalin’s death, the hope 
that a change is in the making ap- 
pears more and more to be a very 
thin hope indeed. The new policy 
has been a slightly friendly veneer 
over the same main structure of 
tactics and objectives that Stalin 
bequeathed to his pupils. 

The Russians intend to keep 
their Curtain around Vienna. Re- 
cently, as the Western allies have 
turned back more and more hous- 
ing to the Austrians and moved 
personnel out, the Soviets have 
been moving families in and re- 
quisitioning more buildings. 


Rembrandt 


by ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


His eighty-odd self-portraits mark life’s spoils 
Done autobiographically in oils 

Wherein his face is like a skillful mirror 
Reflecting as a part of his design 

The changing faces of the years, and clearer 
Than words could speak: a color or a line 
Absent before or after, tell their part 

As does the eye that masks the hollow heart. 


And if the canvases afford a view 
Baffling, inadequate to all but few, 

Be sure it is no error or no jest: 

He meant that too along with all the rest. 
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Humor and Humility 


Father Francis Devas, S.J., 


1877-1951 


by KATHARINE KENDALL 


Parnes DEVAS was by common 
consent regarded as one of the most 
lovable and well-loved priests of his 
time. He was of the famous old 
school of English Jesuits, whose 
ranks included such names as Fa- 
ther Considine and Father Galton, 
and later Father Steuart and Father 
Martindale; and he was Superior at 
Farm Street, London, when Father 
Martin D’Arey was Provincial. 

In the course of conversation 
with some intiniete friends he once 
provided the key to his own charac- 
ter. “Why is it,” he asked, “that 
the lives of the saints and holy peo- 
ple often make gloomy reading? 
Why do their sufferings play such 
a prominent part?-—it makes one 
miserable to read about them! 
Can’t we find in all the calendar 
someone besides St. Francis of 
Assisi who can be shown to have 
had a happy life? Someone who 
was an Apostle of Joy?” 

When Father Devas died in 1951 
numbers of people felt his loss 
most keenly. Not only because he 
was a loyal friend, a trusted ad- 
viser, a priest of boundless sympa- 
thy, whose kindness was without 
limit and without reckoning of per- 
sonal cost; but also because his 
buoyancy of spirit never flagged, 
his gaiety was inexhaustible. Most 


people have their moods, those peo- 
ple in particular whose health is not 
dependable, and in his later years 
at any rate he knew what it was to 
be i}/l and to suffer, but all that was 
blacked out behind the shutters; he 
gave himself to anyone who needed 
him, and no hint of pain or physi- 
cal exhaustion was allowed to stem 
the flow of his generosity. You 
could count on him. 


—_ qualities could be matched 
in the lives of many devoted self- 
forgetting people; but Father Devas 
was unique, and the secret of his 
influence on so many lives, of the 
stimulation and courage which his 
presence brought, is to be looked 
for in the fact that he set himself 
to be an Apostle of Joy. His wide- 
spread popularity could not be at- 
tributed merely to the fact that he 
was a well-known retreat giver, or 
that as a preacher at Farm Street 
he was almost a household word. 





Katharine Kendall, a convert and biogra- 
pher of Father Steuart, S.J., now gives us an 
appreciation of his friend and co-worker— 
Father Francis Devas. Humble. gay and 
greathearted, he seems closely akin to that 
other joyous saint, Philip Neri. Miss Ken- 
dall, who lives at the Cenacle Convent in 
Surrey, England, is known also as a gifted 
poet. 
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In fact there were some to whom 
his pulpit manner did not appeal. 
When preaching or giving a retreat 
conference it seemed as if he never 
drew breath. Out it poured like 
water from a tap, fluent, logical, 
me point leading to another, but 
with no pause, almost no punctu- 
ation. It made him tiring to listen 
to. One felt that if the tap could 
be turned off for a moment to let 
the useful, even striking things he 
said be stored away for future ref- 
erence, it would be a help; but the 
flow went remorselessly on. 

It is on record that he once 
preached at Our Lady of Victo- 
ries in Kensington— that famous 
church later to be a total casualty 
under the war-bombing—-and at the 
end of twenty minutes non-stop he 
worked up to an effective climax 
and there paused. His hearers were 
content, feeling that they had ac- 
quired a mass of material for 
thought, and it was disconcerting 
when with a little characteristic 
jerk of the head (almost his only 
gesture) he was off again for a fur- 
ther fifteeen minutes. At the end 
of it the reason became apparent 
and Father Devas was exonerated. 
Cardinal Hinsley was arriving for 
a surprise visit, and the preacher 
had been warned, and asked to 
mark time till the Cardinal made 
his appearance. 


— criticisms were not shared 
by everyone, and Father Devas, 
with the childlike simplicity which 
was one of his most endearing char- 
acteristics, was proud of the fact 
that an enormous number of his 
sermons were taken down and kept 
for future publication by a faithful 
admirer. He sometimes referred to 
the great pile of them, and won- 
dered to what use they would be 
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put after his death. It is satisfac- 
tory to know that a collection of 
chosen extracts representative of 
his teaching have appeared in a vol- 
ume edited by Father Philip Cara- 
man, S.J., and published under the 
title What Law and Letter Killeth. 
But, valuable as they are, it is not 
to his sermons that we look to Fa- 
ther Devas for inspiration. It is not 
what he said but what he was that 
counted, and the purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to try to recover for his 
friends, as well those who 
never knew him, some of that gay, 
greathearted spirit which seemed 
to make the world an easier place 
to live in. At the core were his un- 
failing humility and charity and the 
very special quality of his humor. 
His gaiety was a gift of God which 
lit up many of the sad, gray, un- 
smiling faces so often to be met 
with in these days. In a world 
harassed by fear he had the key to 
a happiness which transcends and 
transforms the terror with which 
men are haunted, and he knew how 
to make it tell: 
irresistible. 


as for 


it was infectious, 


Hi: humility was profound, his 
charity inexhaustible. As an exam- 
ple of one side only of the former, 
an unforgettable scene at Grayshott 
Cenacle comes to mind. 
ferences of Father Steuart’s were 
being prepared for publication, and 
Father Devas would not trust his 
own judgment on a difficult theo- 
logical point, and wanted an au- 
thority to appeal to. A well-known 
Dominican happened to be in the 
house, and Father Devas knocked 
on his door and explained the prob- 
lem. The latter was Superior at 
Farm Street at the time, yet there 
he stood before the desk like a small 
schoolboy anxiously awaiting the 


Some con- 
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verdict of an omniscient headmas- 
ter. Needless to say, the conclusion 
arrived at was the same as his own. 

In art and music he loved to label 
himself a Philistine, and indeed his 
taste in such matters was deplora- 
ble, and he knew it. He enjoyed 
tilting against the intelligentsia, 
and ranging himself with the peo- 
ple who found their devotion 
aroused by some tawdry machine- 
made statue, or by the almost for- 
gotten Masses of the Gounod type. 
In such matters it is possible that 
he deliberately “wrote himself 
down,” so that no so-ealled high- 
brow pretensions should make a 
barrier between him and people of 
great devotion but little culture. It 
was an attitude which could have 
been an unbearable pose in many 
people; in Father Devas it was jus- 
tified by his sincerity, and his hu- 
mor carried it off. 


Dicciieii he kept up-to-date on 


current literature, his interests 
were human interests, and centered 
more in people than in books. He 
really appreciated poetry, however, 
and in his younger days liked to 
write poems himself, and was one 
of a group of distinguished contrib- 
utors to a book of sonnets on Our 
Lady. It pleased him greatly to 
think that his sonnets were more 
successful than those of Father 
Steuart. The pleasure was largely 
derived from the fact that he almost 
hero-worshiped Father Steuart, and 
looked up to him as to a giant far 
ahead of him in spirituality as well 
as in every kind of accomplishment. 

He was inordinately proud of the 
success of his editing of passages 
of his own choosing from Father 
Considine’s Instructions: Words of 
Encouragement, and others. With 
engaging simplicity he liked to talk 
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of such small successes, but it has 
to be noted that the real achieve- 
ments of his life were hardly ever 
mentioned. 


 _— all things one remembers 
Father Devas for his gift of seeing 
the funny side of things, always be- 
ginning with himself. The very 
sight of his rather tubby little fig- 
ure, with the bald head, and the 
bright eyes which missed nothing 
at all, prepared one for the laugh 
which was sure to come. Once, 
when presiding at a crowded lunch- 
eon during a Cenacle Study Week- 
end, he rapped on the table for at- 
tention, and then to the astonish- 
ment of those present began saying 
a prayer which did not seem to have 
any immediate relation to the needs 
of the occasion. Suddenly he broke 
it off and s«id grace, and then as he 
sat down, with the’ well-known 
chuckle he announced, “I nearly 
said the prayers for rain!” 

He had no patience with intellec- 
tual pride of any description, and 
castigated it strongly. Once, chor- 
tling happily over a recent conver- 
sion—‘“‘such a nice young man,” he 
said, and added with calculated ex- 
aggeration, “and he came in for the 
best possible reason, because he 
was marrying a nice Catholic girl; 
not because, as some of them say 
with insufferable pride, he had 
‘read his way into the Church’!” 
It was evident that he had been 
suffering from an overdose of high- 
brow self-consciousness from some 
of his converts. 


As a chairman he was a dream 
come true, for his “few well-chosen 
words” were really few and really 
well-chosen; he was brief and witty 
and always to the point. This, too, 
in spite of the fact that as he got 
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older he would often take the chair- 
man’s privilege of forty winks, if 
the speaker were too long or the 
room too hot. 

He shone equally as an after- 
dinner speaker, and would regale 
his friends with impressions of the 
guests, and amusing comments on 
the dresses of the women or the 
vagaries of some of the speakers. 
Such topics were brilliantly ob- 
served and recounted, while never 
overstepping the bounds of charity. 
Also he had an inexhaustible fund 
of stories, and would arrive with 
“I’ve got two new ones for you” al- 
most before he was olf the train. 


H: had an original way of deal- 
ing with difficult situations. When 
Superior at Maryfield Retreat House 
he had to cope with a 
science” in 


“case of con- 
connection with some 
boys from the slums of London who 
could not keep their hands off the 
blackberries and gooseberries in the 
garden. Cajoling, threats, punish- 
ments even, had not the slightest 
effect; they continued to strip the 
bushes. What was to be done about 
it? The boys were evidently in the 
wrong, and had no “firm purpose 
of amendment.” Father Devas 
solved the moral problem in a char- 
teristic way: unable to convert the 
boys, he had the fruit bushes cut 
down! 

A recently converted society host- 
ess met Father Devas at a crucial 
moment, when she was feeling puz- 
zied and rather at new 
Catholic. She was won and put at 
her ease by him, because, as she 
said: “Father under- 
standing and sympathetic when one 
has lost one’s cook”’! 

Someone remarked that the ar- 
rival of Father Devas in any com- 
pany could be well described as a 


sea aS a 


Devas is so 
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refreshing breeze on a hot day. He 
smoothed people down, made 
heated discussions end in laughter 
with his own sense of the ludicrous. 
On occasions he loved to play the 
buffoon, and deliberately camou- 
flaged the deep spirituality which 
was the mainspring of his life. 
Therefore it is not surprising that 
he was sometimes misunderstood. 


” needed to know him well, to 
have worked with him or gone to 
him in trouble, to discover the seri- 
ous side of him. Then one had a 
flash of the real Father Devas be- 
hind the scenes, and it was so deep, 
so on fire with charity that it was 
awe-inspiring. Then one understood 
the measure of his humility and 
what it hid. Then one realized that 
the fireworks of his wit were only 
surface explosions, by-products of 
the real humor which 
laughed at himself first, and which 
laughed at the world through 
Christ-like eves of pity and under- 


sense of 


standing, as one smiles at the tum- 
bles and mistakes of a child. 

This was uneonsciously — illus- 
trated in himself by a story he used 
to tell of his own childhood days, 
when the accident of a blot on a 
copybook page he had been writing 
with great care sent him running 
to his father. “Look, it’s all 
Daddy!” Instead of the 
scolding he expected, his father 
took up a pen and drew round the 
blot, making a weird pattern just 
like a  Heath-Robinson — picture. 
Father Devas chuckled: “Just like 
that does our Heavenly Father treat 
us,” he said; “there is no knowing 
what wonderful things He can do, 
with our mistakes fail- 
ures!” 

The sense of humor which bears 
for its authentic exclusive mark the 


spoiled, 


even and 
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power to laugh at oneself is of its 
very nature allied to real humility. 
Not the self-depreciatory kind, 
which is suspect, but the sort which 
knows its own worth, its own gifts, 
and measures them only by God’s 
standards, never by the standards of 
men. This again is linked with 
charity, for it brings one to judge 
other people as Father Devas did, 
with the utmost leniency and indul- 
gence. He loved people with a love 
like that of Christ, His Master. 

Once, after a particularly pro- 
longed and trying time with a 
younger man who persisted in re- 
fusing to see reason, a time when 
most people’s patience would have 
snapped, Father Devas was heard 
lo say with a sigh of relief when 
the matter was at last cleored up, 
that the bright spot in the situation 
was that he had somehow contrived 
not to lose his temper. 

Douglas Hyde tells an interesting 
story of his first contacis with 
Father Devas. After giving an out- 
line of his Communist activities 
over a period of twenty years, and 
feeling himself soiled with pitch, 
Douglas Hyde asked if such a man 
as he could become a_ Catholic. 
Father Devas replied that the 
Church existed for sinners. This, 
in the ears of a Communist, in 
Whose vocabulary there is no such 
word as sin, sounded oddly old- 
fashioned. Then with the usual 
twinkle Father Devas added, “bet- 
ter be a bad Catholic than a good 
Communist!” 


F.. HER DeEvAs was the completely 
loyal friend, and no event in one’s 
life was too trivial to interest him. 
In fact he idealized people’s good 


points and ignored their weak- 
nesses to such an extent that they 
were often shamed into trying to 


live up to his picture of them. Such 
optimism was naturally doomed to 
disappointment at times, but he 
never let it show, never let disillu- 
sionment turn to bitterness. He 
never spared himself, and his life 
must have been complicated indeed, 
for his charity caused the innu- 
merable people who called him 
friend to make exorbitant demands 
on his time. 

He was inclined to be suspicious 
of the word “mystic,” as it is some- 
times unwisely used in a haphazard 
way, and to hear him talk you 
would think that he did not under- 
stand let alone practice the teach- 
ings of the great masters of prayer. 
Yet now and again an incautious 
word would assure one that here 
again he was employing his favorite 
art of camouflage. 


As a chaplain to the Forces in 
World War I, Father Devas dis- 
played a courage and disregard for 
danger in the performance of his 
duty which won him the D.S.O. as 
well as the M.C. When in 1951 he 
was more face to face with 
death, the same courage and devo- 
tion came to his aid. He went gaily 
into a nursing home, assuring his 
friends that he would be out with- 
in a week. God thought otherwise, 
and took this gallant servant to 
Himself, after an illness of only a 
few days. One of his Jesuit breth- 
ren, visiting him a day or two be- 
fore his death, asked him how he 
felt, and received the unforgettable 
answer: “I am as God wants me to 
be”; they were his last words. So 
he went, leaving us with a memory 
and an example which can still 
tear away the shams and nonsense 
from our lives, and infect them 
with a touch of his own God-given 
gaiety. 


once 
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AC COLLing 


by Carmen Kennedy Lund 


A CRASH awoke me. 


The children were my _ instant 
thought. The baby, I feared, fallen 


from his erib? Jel, sleepwalking 
again, tumbled down the stairs? 


Carmen, doing what? Chris? 
“Chris!” | into the 
lute darkness. 
“Mmimmimm?” Bob, my husband, 
murmured, contented in his sleep. 
No, I realized, feeling foolish, 
the children aren’t here. We're in 
Mexico, Bob and I. He’s been work- 
ing up in Mexico City and 
we've down to spend 
week end at Vista Hermosa. 
Hacienda Vista Hermosa, I men- 
tally eulogized. This unbelievably 
beautiful place. Built for his coun- 
try home by Cortes, burned by 
Zapata, found in near ruins ten 
years ago by two Mexican engineers 


called abso- 


now 
the 


come 


who have restored the buildings 
and refurnished each large, vaulted 
room with chairs ‘and desks and oil 
paintings authentic to the Colonial 
period. Who have repaved the 
courtyard. Set Crucifix or Virgin at 
the end of cobbled walks. Built a 
swimming pool around the arches 
of the old viaduct and stood huge 
stone lions to guard its shallow end. 
Who have put tables in the vast, 
cool warehouse where at night min- 
strel singers. 

W hoooosh-Boom. 

“Bob!” I found his shoulder and 
an ear. Shook him. “Did you hear 
that?” 

“Hear what?” he gently sighed. 
Bob is a calm, peace-loving man, 
wholly Nordic in temperament. | 
have sometimes suspected that he 
has found my combination of Span- 








ish and Irish as relaxing to live with 
as a swarm of bees. 

“That explosion,” I 
“Didn’t you hear it?” 

“Probably someone _ dropped 
something in the next room.” 

“If someone dropped something,” 
I said, “it was a bomb. And it’s 
blown out the whole north end of 
the building.” 

“Please, Carmen. Don’t get start- 
ed. Go back to sleep now. Please.” 

“All right. But if...” 

Whoooosh-Boom. Whoooosh- 
Boom. 

I snapped up to sitting position. 
Bob snapped up right along with 
me. 

W hoooosh-Boom. 

“That sounded like light artil- 
lery,” he admitted. “Close, too.” 

My teeth chattered unqualified 
agreement. 

“T wonder what it could be,” he 
mused. “What’s going on _ out 
there?” 

I didn’t wonder. 
knew. “It’s the workers of 
world,” i croaked. “Uniting.” 

“The workers of the ...? What 
did you say?” 

“The workers of the world. Unit- 
ing. I told you about those Diego 
Rivera murals I saw.” Brilliant and 
powerful and frightening they had 
been. Covering whole walls in gov- 
ernment-owned buildings. Showing 
Marx and Lenin as the new gods of 
peace and justice. And picturing 
the Church as a lifeless statue with- 
out hands or as a ravening bird 
with long, curving talons and a 
wild, crazy look that would scare 
the life out of a... 

Whoooosh-Boom. Whoooosh- 
Boom. Then Crack Crack Crack. 
And erack crack crack, echoing 
back from the hills. 

“Those last were rifle shots,” Bob 


gasped. 


Suddenly 1 


the 


explained. “I think the army must 
be having maneuvers somewhere 
near here.” 

But that happy solution didn’t 
even tempt me. “They’re having a 
revolution,” I groaned. “Right out- 
side the gates.” 

Crash. 

“Hand grenade,” Bob said, satis- 
fied. “It must be the army.” 

I took my fingers out of my ears. 
“Listen to me a minute, Bob. In the 
National Palace, right there in the 
government’s principal office build- 
ing, do you know how Rivera shows 
the future of Mexico? He has Marx 
rising out of a cloud. The cloud 
contains fertile fields and big pros- 
perous industries and everything is 
washed in sunshine and... .” 

Whoooosh-Boom. Crash. Crash. 

“And out at Chapultapee Castle,” 
I continued in near-despair, “out 
there in one of the big rooms where 
they display relics of Mexico’s revo- 
lutions, he has that horrible mural 
of the bird, symbolizing the re- 
pressed Church, all trussed up and 
thrown to the ground but still claw- 
ing and fighting to...” 

Crack Crack Crack. Crack crack 
crack. Whoooosh-Boom. 

“They're liable to keep this up 
until morning,” Bob said. “Why 
don’t we lie down and try to get 
some sleep?” 

“Sleep!” I squealed and leaped 
out of bed. I began to do fast laps 
around the table that stood in the 
center of the floor. “In the ar's mu- 
seum,” I panted, “in the Belles 





It may have sounded like the crack of 
doom to Carmen Kennedy Lund, but it was 
only the enthusiastic celebration put on by 
the devout Mexican Indians in honor of their 
patron Saint—Isidore. Mr. and Mrs. Lund 
are safely back now in peaceful Westchester 
where religious festivals are conducted more 
decorously. 
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Artes, there’s another giant Rivera. 
In that one all the workers are 
marching past a maimed statue 
that’s supposed to be the Church. 
They're all marching to join hands 
wilh Lenin. And Marx is standing 
there, bigger than life, holding out 
a seroll for them to sign. Ili tell 
you what the scroll says. In both 
Spanish and English it says, *Work- 
ers of the World unite in the...” 

Whoosh. 

1 reversed my course. 
airborne. 

Boom. 

And landed, safely, on the bed. 
On my side of the bed, fortunately. 
Not on Bob. 

“Poor little heart,” Bob sympa- 
thized. “You're” really 
aren't you?” 

cs) can't breathe very good,” | 
admitted. 


secame 


spinning, 


It’s the army. [I wish you'd be- 
lieve me.” 

“No,” | mourned. “It’s all those 
people, the ones who are so poor. I 
saw them, Bob, looking up at those 
murals with such sober, intent 
faces. They seemed . well, they 
seemed resigned. <As if the idea of 
Communism doesn’t make them 
happy but if Communism is_ the 
only answer, then il’s the only an- 
swer. Some of them don't have 
shoes. Their clothes are dirty and 
ragged. And now, probably, with 
the peso devaluated and the cost ol 


everything going up 
- Dong Dong. A_ poignant- 
voiced bell called into the night. 

“You hear that?” | whispered. 

“I hear it.” 

“Do you remember what the 
manager said at dinner?” 

We had been the manager's 
guests at dinner. [| had asked him 
if they ever ring the bells over the 


gate house. ““When someone dies,” 
he had answered. 

Dong Dong Dong Dong. 

“There was one little boy in the 
Belles Artes,” I mourned. “He 
wasn’t much bigger than Jeff. He 
stood studying that mural a long 
time as if it were a hard lesson he 
had to get straight. He was one of 
the ones who didn’t have shoes. | 
wanted to give him some pesos. But 
in the painting he was studying so 
hard, the workers were carrying 
banners that said they don’t want 
charity, they want work. He was 
very small, Bob. And I think he 
was hungry. Charity is love, isn’t 
it? Isn't charity supposed — to 
OP eeca 

Dong Dong. 

“Everything else is quiet now,” 
Bob said. “Have you noticed?” 

Dong. 

everything was indeed quiet. We 
lay back against our pillows listen- 
ing to the silence. And I tried to 
think past the walls of the hacienda 
to the scenes of quick running and 
soundless ministrations that must 
be taking place in the square and 
back in the hills. 

Clash of metal. Then Dum Dum 
Da Do Dum and music, loud and 
brassy, shattered the stillness. 

“T give up!” Bob exclaimed. And 
he had to laugh. “That sounds like 
John Philip Sousa’s band. Right 
under the bed.” 

I didn’t laugh. “Sure,” I grieved. 
“They've won and now they’re cele- 
brating.” 

Silence again. Abrupt and eerie 
and skin chilling. 

“All right!” Bob threw back his 
covers. “Let’s get dressed. We'll gO 
see what this is all about.” 

“Out there?” I quavered. 

“Well, would you rather wait up 
here for me until 1 come back?” 


— ae nl ae 


RN 














SIEGE BEFORE SUNRISE 


“Alone? Up here alone?” I 
jumped out of bed, groped on the 
chair for my clothes and started to 
dress. Fast. 

Holding hands, we tiptoed out in- 

to the wide hall. Light was just be- 
ginning to pearl the sky that was 
visible through the open archways. 
A bedroom door was pulled open a 
few inches as we went past. “Are 
you two mad?” the breathless voice 
of an unseen guest challenged us. 
“Do you want to get yourselves 
killed?” 
W.. went down the stone steps 
and through the deserted pavilion 
to the courtyard. We paused. And 
then Bob led the way toward the 
light that we could see burning in 
the back room of the gate house. 

The gate clerk probably heard 
our steps on the cobblestones be- 
cause he came out to meet us. 

Bob questioned him in Spanish. 

He answered, pointing excitedly 
to the sky, the bell tower, the village 
square. 

“What did he say?” I tugged on 
Bob’s arm. Though I am_ partly 
Spanish, the only Spanish I can 
speak is the little Portuguese I 
learned during the year we lived in 
Brazil. 

Bob leaned toward him, puzzled. 
Questioned him again. 

The clerk, talking rapidly, made 
a gun of his fingers, and shot. He 
made a horn of his two hands, and 
tootled. He made a circle in the air 
over his head, and 
hands. 

“What?” I begged Bob. 

“Come with me,” Bob said. “Tl! 
show you your workers. United.” 


clasped his 


Au my instinets urgently advised 
me to stay where I was. But I drew 
a deep, fortifying breath and fol- 
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lowed him out of the gate and along 
a path that bordered the wall. | 
could make out whole families sit- 
ting in the fields on the other side 
of the square. Groups of men and 
boys stood on the wooden bridge, 
conferring. 

When we had gone about fifty 
feet, we came to a wide opening in 
the wall. We looked down steps in- 
to a small, brightly lit) church. 
Men were resting, very much at 
their ease, in all the pews. And 
each one held a horn, eymbals or a 
drum. 

“They've taken over the church.” 
I forced the words through the tight 
aching in my throat. 

“Do you see that picture standing 
on the wooden easel in the middle 
aisle?” 

I saw it. 

“Well, that’s Saint Isidore. The 
night clerk says that he’s the pa- 
tron saint of people who work in 
the fields. This is his feast day and 
the people in the village have been 
celebrating. They've been up since 
three setting olf rockets and cherry 
bombs and ringing the gate house 
bell and shooting guns into the air.” 

“But these men...” 

“Thats the band. They think 
Saint Isidore likes music. They've 
come to play for him.” 

“They've come to... .?” 


Cisse. At the signal of one man’s 
cymbals coming together, all of the 
men started to blow and pound and 
clash and beat. Their dark Indian 
faces were lit with pride and affee- 
tion and blissful contentment. 

Clash. And _ that 
finished. 

“Saint Isidore’s Army,” Bob 
spoke quietly, more to himself than 
to me. 

“Hardly an army,” I demurred, 


sonatina ws 
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rejoicing like a mother whose child 
has been over-praised. 

“No. But The clerk said 
that land workers in every Chris- 
tian country are devoted to Saint 
Isidore because his coneern for 
them was very real. And practical. 
So theyll be celebrating today in 
Italy and Holland and Colombia 
and even in some places at home. 
Mavbe not with fireworks and brass 
bands but in other ways that are 
their own. Now, just suppose that 
the government and the 
employers and the rest of us who 
don’t like pov- 


erty, just suppose that we became 


look. 


officials 


Rivera’s answer to 
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WORLD 
as genuinely interested in their 
problems as Saint “i 

“Comes the revolution,” I gloried. 
And started down the steps. 


“Carmen!” Bob drew a_ deep, 
fortifying breath of cool, early 
morning air. “I... 1 think it will be 


enough for now if we just sit with 
them and listen. Or kneel and say 
a prayer. Tmean... well, when the 
music starts up again, don’t feel 
that you have to grab a drum and 
start beating on it, will you?” 

I have sometimes suspected that 
Bob has found my combination of 
Spanish and Irish as comfortable to 
live with as a bad case of hives. 


Homily 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


kL VIL is agile but having no honor 

Trusts not its servants and never its works. 
Where virtue exists, there’s evil upon her, 
Only and ever the parasite lurks 

In the eye of the living, in the lips of desire, 

In the moment of envy, the pulse and the bread; 
Evil will perish when flesh loses fire. 

There is no evil where virtue is dead. 


Evil is able, but no man is loyal 

Though he wager his soul for the moment's toss. 
The manacles rankle but one flag is royal 

To the knave who parries the gain and the loss. 
Evil bedeviled bequeaths to the traitor 

The wonder and plunder of all that he shakes 
From the pockets of nature, and sooner or later 
Hope seizes the power which evil forsakes. 

















A Layman Looks at Latin 


by WILLIAM J. WHALEN 


Tue man in the pew, especially if 
he is a born Catholic, usually takes 
the Latin of the sacraments and the 
Mass for granted. 

As a godfather he has probably 
held a bundle of baby in his arms 
while the priest administered the 
Sacrament of Baptism in Latin. He 
has likewise in all probability been 
married although the Nuptial Mass 
and the marriage ceremony were in 
a language he did not understand. 
He may have stood at the open 
grave of his father or mother or 
loved one and wondered what the 
priest was intoning. He has come 
to accept the barrier of Latin as a 
part of his Catholic religion. 

Meanwhile, the Church, ever so- 
licitous for the spiritual needs of 
the faithful, studies ways and 
means of bringing these sacraments 
and even parts of the Mass to the 
laity through a language they un- 
derstand. 


As Father Martindale says, “What 
none can shut eyes or ears to is the 
universal desire for some revision 
of the Church’s prayer, and this it 
seems to me falls into two parts— 
a desire for the use of the vernacu- 
lar in worship and some rearrange- 
ment of the liturgy of the Mass it- 
self.” 


Cardinal Lerearo, Archbishop of 
Bologna, recently declared that the 
liturgical movement will reach “its 
full and fruitful flowering” when 
the vernacular is used in the Mass. 
He addressed the International Lit- 
urgical Conference: “If the Family 
of God in its liturgical assemblies 
could understand the word of God 
in their own tongue—it seems that 
active participation of the commu- 
nity desired by the Supreme Pon- 
tiff _referring to Pius X} would be 
more complete.” 

In our own country, in Kansas 
City, Mo., Father William D. Bas- 
kett has administered baptism in 
English several times with the full 
approval of Archbishop Edwin V. 
O’Hara. Archbishop O’Hara is a 
member of the Bishops’ Committee 
investigating the feasibility of ad- 





The question of the use of the vernacular 
in the liturgy is very much to the fore at 
present, but has usually been discussed by 
or for priests in specialized journals. Wil- 
liam J. Whalen, M.A., approaches the sub- 
ject from the viewpoint and the particular 
needs of the layman who is without a work- 
ing knowiedge of Latin. Mr. Whalen is Uni- 
versity Editor and Assistant Professor of 
English at Purdue University. He also serves 
as faculty adviser to the Purdue Newman 
Club and to the University Inter-Faith Coun- 
cil. He is a member of the Vernacular 
Society. 








$50 


the 


uses 


the sacraments in 
Father Baskett 
English for the entire rite except 
for the actual form and the exor- 
cisms. 


ministering 
vernacular. 


W:.. lay people should be particu- 
larly interested in this movement. 
Latin is no great handicap or hard- 
ship for our but these 
changes into English, if made, will 
be made to deepen our understand- 
ing and our appreciation of the lit- 
urgy. And we are guided at the out- 
set of this discussion by the words 
of Pius XI: “The question of the 
vernacular in the liturgy is a grave 
one but there can be no objection to 
its being discussed.” 


priests 


Because | am a layman anid be- 
cause most of you are laymen too, 
| should first of all like to set some 
limits to the seope of my remarks. 
My interest lies in those ceremonies 
now in Latin with which we of the 
laity come in daily or frequent con- 
tact. This excludes a consideration 
of the vernacular for the 
ary, seminary instruction, 
Church correspondence, monastic 
office, diplomacy, official publica- 
tions, etc. Therefore, my discussion 
does not involve any suggestion of 
changing Latin as the official lan- 
guage of the Church, or rather the 
Roman rite of the Church. 

The ceremonies in which | would 
like to participate through a lan- 


brevi- 
official 


guage which | understand include 
the Mass before and after the 


Canon, the rites of baptism, mar- 
riage, visitation of the sick, extreme 
unction, funerals and a number of 
Holy Week services. 


Now to begin with, let us see what 
position Latin really holds in the 
Church. Perhaps we need not point 
out that God understands all lan- 
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guages equally well so that the 
choice of a liturgical language ts 
largely a matter of tradition, politi- 
cal circumstances and Church disci- 
pline. 

However, a popular book of 
apologetics states flatly, “Latin is 
the liturgical language of the Cath- 
olie Chureh, just as Hebrew is the 
official language still used in the 
synagogue.” The authors of this 
book are batting zero because both 
halves of this statement are inaccu- 
rate. As a matter of fact Latin is 
one of a dozen or so liturgical lan- 
guages in use today in the Catho- 


lic Church; you may have heard 
Mass this morning in Latin but 
other Catholics heard Mass in 
such languages as Greek, Syriac, 


Georgian, Malayalam, Coptic, Ethi- 
opian, Armenian, Arabic,  Bul- 


garian, Old Slavonic, Rumanian, 
ete. As for the second statement, 


the vernacular has largely replaced 
Hebrew in Reform Jewish congre- 
gations although Hebrew is. still 
used by the Orthodox denomina- 
tions of Judaism. 

In this same book which has a 
sale in the hundreds of thousands, 
we are told: “The Catholic Church 
as a universal Church needs a single 
universal language so that at least 
her essential rites may be univer- 
sally the same.” Well, if the Church 
needs a single universal language 
she certainly does not 
now. 


have one 
Since, as we have seen, Latin 
is one of a dozen languages in the 
Church, to posit any claim of the 
Church to universality on the basis 
of language is to deny the claim 
from the start. 

The authors of this particular 
book go on to state that we “have 
never yet heard a Catholic soul 
complain that it [Latin ! caused dif- 
ficulty or that he or she would like 
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it changed.” Perhaps they have 
mistaken apathy for approval. A 
few of the Catholic souls to whom 
we might refer them are Cardinal 
Lerearo and the forty-one Ameri- 
can bishops who are members of 
the Vernacular Society which urges 
authorized changes into the lan- 
guage of the people. 

No wonder then that many Cath- 
olic laymen do not consider the 
eventuality that the sacraments 
and parts of the Mass may be in 
English—-and during their own life- 
lime. 


Now let us examine how it hap- 
pens that the Roman rite, to which 
most of us belong, uses Latin. 

The first sacraments and the first 
Mass instituted and celebrated by 
Christ were undoubtedly in_ the 
Aranfiic of the day. When the 
Church was established in Rome, 
Greek was then used for the Mass. 
About the third century Latin, the 
common or vernacular language of 
the Roman people, began to replace 
Greek. Finally Latin alone was 
used. Therefore as Father Gerald 
Ellard, S.J., comments in his The 
Mass of the Future, “The change 
when made was in favor of popular 
intelligibility.” 

We can see that in the early 
Church the people could hear and 
understand what was said by the 
priest during the Mass. The Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia adds, “The Church 
has never set up a mysterious un- 
intelligible language as an_ ideal. 
There is no principle of sacerdotal 
mysteries from which the layman 
is shut out.” 

Gradually the various other Eu- 
ropean tongues developed out of a 
Latin background until today even 
those of us who speak European 
languages cannot understand Latin. 
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As we have seen in the case of the 
Church in early Rome and as the 
Catholic Encyclopedia emphasizes: 
“Each liturgical language was first 
chosen because it was the natural 
language of the people.” The article 
continues, “The Chureh nol 
clothe her prayers in a seeret lan- 
guage but rather takes it 
granted that people 
Latin.” 

Frankly, 1 doubt if any Gallup 
poll need be. taken to prove that 
most laymen no longer understand 
Latin. If I may take myself as an 
example, I completed four years of 
Latin in a Jesuit high school and 
a minor in college in the subject. 
Today I am at loss in tackling any- 
thing more involved than Dominus 
vobiscum. 

Most missals give both the Latin 
and the English of the Mass. How 
often do you prefer the Latin? | 
teach English in a well known Mid- 
western university, among the top 
twenty in the nation in size, and 
we do not teach a single course in 
Latin. 


does 


for 
understand 


W.: are urged to do more than at- 
tend Mass; we are urged to partici- 
pate in the Mass. The Mass is unlike 
an opera which is something you 
look at and hear rather than par- 
ticipate in. The Mass comes closer 
to being a community sing rather 
than, say, a performance of Car- 
men. In my opinion the efforts be- 
ing made to encourage Catholies to 
participate more fully in the liturgi- 
cal prayers of the Church will be 
frustrated so long as these prayers 
are said in a foreign language. 
Father Ellard, probably our lead- 
ing liturgist of the Mass, has this 
to say about the use of Latin: “No 
one (we suppose), starting from 


scratch and freely selecting the 
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means toward the end in view, 
would summon people together for 
social praying and social worship, 
and then, without some compelling 
reason, arrange the praying in a 
language they understood not at all, 
or hardly at all.” 

The Jesuit liturgist continues, 
“Does this not at once deprive pray- 
ing aloud and reading aloud, as in 
Low Mass, or chanting prayers and 
lessons, in High Mass, of its basic 
end natural sense function of ap- 
pealing to men’s minds through 
their sense of hearing?” 


Bb, yonp doubt the violence of the 
reaction against Latin by the re- 
formers of the sixteenth century set 
back the ordinary development of 
vernacular in the liturgy by several 
centuries. The Council of Trent 
clung tenaciously to Latin as the 
bulwark against novelty in religion. 

Today the enemy is not Protes- 
tantism. Eight-hundred million peo- 
ple live under the aggressively athe- 
istic way of life of Communism; 
millions of others have been lulled 
into accepting the religion of secu- 
larism. The need, once real, to up- 
hold the traditional Latin in the 
face of a militant Protestantism no 
longer exists. 

On the other hand the adoption 
of English and other vernacular 
languages might well be the great- 
est encouragement to Church Unity. 
We observe the Church Unity oc- 
tave each year. We know we can- 
not compromise on the essentials of 
our faith but, unless we expect all 
the from the 
other side of a divided Christendom, 
we must be prepared to forego some 
of the non-essentials. 

As the Catholic 
states and as we have seen: 


coneessions to come 


Encyclopedia 
“The 
principle of using Latin in Church 
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is in no way fundamental.” We 
have a right to ask submission to 
the See of Peter by our non-Catho- 
lic brethren; perhaps they have the 
right to ask us to re-examine some 
of the non-essentials of our religion. 

A Lutheran pastor, for example, 
writing in Amen, the quarterly pub- 
lication of the Vernacular Society, 
is candid in his remarks: “Protes- 
tantism fears the vernacular move- 
ment in the Roman Church. With 
the rites in the vernacular, there 
will be for all Protestantism to see, 
a body of faith and action which for 
so long they have condemned as 
hexerrei (witchcraft). 

“The immediate causes of the 
Reformation no longer exist, and 
therefore by all rights the Keforma- 


tion itself should come to an end 
and the Chureh again should be 
one. But there does remain in Prot- 


estantism that tremendous bond of 
ignorance, enhanced I am afraid, 
by a lack of knowledge of Latin by 
the general laity which, however, if 
made clear would greatly further 


the cause of reuniting the split 
body of Christ.” 
The pastor concludes: “A litur- 


vical life such as one can find in 
Catholicism, when presented in the 
vernacular, can offer to the entire 
realm of Protestantism the media 
of worship and living which they 
seek but somehow cannot find.” 


| Lutherans and Anglicans, 
who together form the great bulk 
of the Protestant world, do not real- 
ize that their own orders of worship 
are for the most part sections of 
the Mass translated into English, 
German or the Seandinavian lan- 
guages. 

A former Anglican, now a Catho- 
lic priest, states his attitude toward 
the use of Latin: “I have spent a 
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lifetime in the countryside and this 
experience tells me that as long as 
we present our religion in a Latin 
garb we are wasting our time as far 
as the conversion of England is con- 
cerned. All Christian religions but 
our own use English, and we run 
counter to the entire religious prac- 
tice of our race as it is now by using 
Latin.” 


a today are’ mission 
minded. It is my contention that a 
wider use of the vernacular would 
not only enrich the devotional life 
of our Catholie faithful, provide a 
greater incentive to Church unity 
and conversion of non-Catholic 
Christians, but be a boon to mis- 
sionary work in pagan lands. Msgr. 
Celso Constanti, Secretary of the 
Propaganda, stated the problem in 
1940: “The missionaries of the first 
ages constituted the Church with a 
hierarchy native to each country, 
and they used for the liturgy the 
language they found in common 
use. ... We have tried to win the 
Orient with a foreign hierarchy and 
with the Latin tongue, the 
Orient has not been won.” 

As we might expect the Church 
recognizes the needs of these mis- 
sion lands. The present pontiff in- 
structed mission bishops to prepare 
and use vernacular rituals. The re- 
cent authorized Malayalam — ver- 
nacular rite in India is another ex- 
ample. 


and 


As soon as mention is made of 
vernacular in the liturgy several ob- 
jections are voiced. Among them: 

(1) “Latin is a saered language 


and should not be touched.” We 
will certainly admit that centuries 
of use in the Church have hallowed 
the language but, as we have said, 


God understands all languages. 
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Latin is only one of a dozen used 
for the Mass, and chance and po- 
litical circumstances dictated its 
adoption. 

(2) “Latin preserves the Church 
from heresy.” For one thing, we 
are not talking about theology books 
or philosophical treatises. We are 
talking about the prayers and cere- 
monies of the Church. Whatever 
the layman knows of doctrine he 
knows through vernacular Bibles 
and ecatechisms and sermons and 
radio talks and religious books and 
magazines. This vernacular does 
not seem to threaten his orthodoxy. 
As the Rev. S. J. Gosling of Eng- 
land points out, “Only when we 
turn to God to say our prayers are 
we asked to believe that some lurk- 
ing devil will be able to instill 
heretical notions into the mind of 
the worshiper by means of the ver- 
nacular text.” 

(3) “We need a common lan- 
guage at least for the Roman rite.” 
As we stated in the beginning we 
are not advoeating a change of 
Latin as the official language of the 
Church. Nor are we asking for a 
vernacular liturgy but rather ver- 
nacular in the liturgy. We will 
gladly recognize the benefits of a 
common language but these bene- 
fits accrue when the common lan- 
guage is understood by all. Latin 
does not meet this requirement 
any more. 

(4) “It makes it nice for travel- 
ers to have some familiarity with 
the Mass they may attend in Japan 
or Italy or Ireland.” It is true 
enough that the language of the 
Mass is equally unintelligible in all 
these countries although the fa- 
miliar sounds of the Latin may be 
comforting. The question then be- 
comes: whose spiritual needs are to 


be served first, the millions who 
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stay home and attend the parish 
church or the handful of 
trotters? 

(5) Others ask us to look at the 
Anglican Church which in effect 
has translated large portions of the 
Mass into English and which still 
has considerable difficulty coaxing 
its adherents to attend church. 
Now just because it uses a vernacu- 
lar does not mean it can overcome 
the basie difficulties caused by a 
lack of a true Mass, a true priest- 
hood, a unity of doctrine, etc. 

John C. Cort writing in the Com- 
monweal remarks, “When benight- 
ed souls like myself, a convert from 
the Episcopal Church, come into 
the Catholic Church, they do not 
come they are tired of 
praying together in a language they 
understand. They do not come be- 
cause they are tired of a religion in 
which it is possible to follow the 
service easily without a prayer 
book and to understand everything 
because it is spoken clearly. They 
come for many reasons, but when 
they come it is not because of the 
way Mass is said in the average 
Catholic Church. Itis in spite of it.” 


slobe- 


because 


W:. see a world today beset by the 
evils of Communism and secular- 
ism. We see some Catholic nations 
suffering behind the Iron Curtain 
and others tottering between Com- 
munism and democracy. We ask 
ourselves whether a wider use of 
the language of the people in the 
liturgy would not strengthen the 
faith of the fervent and encourage 
the well-disposed to fervor. Father 
Martindale personally regrets the 
change to the vernacular but he 
concedes: “The object aimed at in 
any change is purely apostolic: 
what will best help most people to 
pray with mind and heart.” 


THE CATHOLIC 


WORLD 


Father Paul Bussard, editor of 
the Catholic Digest, relates a con- 
versation he had with a German 
Benedictine. It took place shortly 
after Hitler took over in Germany 
and the monk lamented: “This 
would never have happened in Ger- 
many if we had the liturgy in Ger- 
man.” Father Bussard explains: 
“What he meant was that the peo- 
ple had never learned to pray prop- 
erly in the form established by the 
2,000 years of Christian life 
they were barred from it by the lan- 
guage.” 

Just a few short years ago I never 
would have imagined that I would 
attend Mass at 7:30 P. M. in my 
parish church, that I would drink 
a glass of water in the morning be- 
fore receiving Holy Communion, 
that I would eat meat once a day 
on Wednesday during Lent. Many 
priests never expected to adminis- 
ter the Sacrament of Confirmation 
unless they had become bishops. 
Many sisters are getting accus- 
tomed to the new habits suggested 
by the Holy See. The Church does 
make needed changes. Indeed. it 
seems to me, that the Church 
usually anticipates the needs of the 
laity. 


W nareven develops in this matter 
of the vernacular in the liturgy will 
be resolved after careful delibera- 
tion by the authorities of the 
Church. Nothing is accomplished 
by unauthorized action. Whether 
in Latin or English or one of the 
Oriental languages we will continue 
to reverence the rites and the Mass 
of our Church. 

What I have attempted to show 
is that the use of Latin is a tradi- 
tional and non-essential part of our 
religion, far from being a universal 
or unchangeable practice. The in- 
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troduction of more vernacular in 
the liturgy would serve to. enrich 
the lives of our Catholic people, at- 
tract more of our Protestant breth- 
ren to the communion of the 
Church and act as a stimulus to 
chureh union, and aid our mission- 
aries in pagan lands. The technical 
problems can be overcome and the 
objections met. 

You need not agree with me in 
particulars. liturgists urge 
only the Gospel and Epistle in Eng- 
lish, others the Mass as far as the 
Canon, others want no change al 
all. But if you agree that more 
English in the vernacular would be 
desirable, what can you as a lay- 
man do to promote such use under 
the authority of the Church? For 
one thing, you can study more about 
the Mass, its essentials and its non- 
essentials. You can re-educate your 
Catholic friends from the narrow 
picture of the place of Latin drawn 
by some Catholic writings. You can 
explain the status of Latin in our 
Church to your non-Catholic 
quaintances. 


Some 


ac- 


__—— some priests say Mass in 


some non-Latin language, others 
may use either Latin or the paleo- 
Slav language, some have permis- 


sion to chant the Epistles and the 
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Gospei in the language of the peo- 
ple. Vernacular rituals have been 
approved for use in France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Japan, China and 
India. Prepare yourself for such 
changes should they occur in this 
country. It is not unlikely that the 
Bishops’ Committee will receive 
approval for our new English ritual 
within a year or two. 


Prnatsy, if you wish, you may af- 
filiate with the Vernacular Society 
which now numbers thousands of 
bishops, priests, religious and lay- 
men among its members. This so- 
ciety, with headquarters at 1590 
Green Bay Road, Highland Park, 
Ill., reports a 45° increase in mem- 
bership within the past twelve 
months. It publishes a quarterly 
magazine, Amen, which you receive 
as a member. 

A similar society in England has 
been organized under the official 
approval of the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. 

A question from the first chapter 
of If Corinthians might well serve 
as the layman’s plea for more Eng- 
lish in the liturgy: “How can one 
of us who holds the place of layman 
say Amen to thy thanksgiving since 
he does not know what thou art 
saying?” 








Meet Mr. Lay Teacher 


by JOHN F. 


H,. is not a neweomer to the scene 
Mr. Lay Teacher, that is. Now long 
a vital the staffs) of 
Catholic schools, he helped lay the 
foundations of Catholie’ education 
in colonial and early republican 
times in America, and although his 
kind was often very scarce and fre- 
quently did not possess at all the 
professional qualities we of today 
would expeet the teachers of our 
children to have, he was not unlike 


member of 


most other teachers of his times. 
There have been lay teachers in 
American Catholic schools as long 
as there have been such 
Mr. Lay Teacher’s prominence on 
the staffs of Catholie schools dimin- 
ished over the vears for two main 


schools. 


reasons. One, his ranks were too 
often not large enough, and too 
often not competent enough. See- 
ond, the maintenance of a dual 


school system placed a heavy bur- 
den upon the purses of American 
Catholies. Sehool administrators 
unable to find a sufficient 
number of competent Catholie lay 
teachers. 


were 


: ATHOLICS in America have never 
devoted large nuth- 
bers to intellectual pursuits. Even 
today Americans can boast of few 
outstanding lay Catholic educators, 


themselves in 


REILLY 


writers, political scientists, and 
natural or physical scientists. ‘To 
fill the need for teachers Catholic 
administrators turned to priests 
and yveligious. The great waves of 
immigrants brought us_ teachers, 
some indentured servants and con- 
victs, more priests, and religious, 
from Europe; new teaching orders 
and congregations were formed, 
and in time the religious teacher 
emerged dominant. Administra- 
tors found not only a source of sup- 
ply in the religious teacher but also 
a means to lighten the expenses of 
hiring teachers. 


T ME has a way of reviving situ- 
ations. Once again Catholie school 
administrators are faced with a 
scarcity of competent teachers. Al- 
though the situation is the same, 
the roles have been changed. To- 
day there is a serious shortage of 
religious teachers who, partly be- 
cause of tradition and partly for 





John F. Reilly, B.S., himself a teacher—of 
Latin and English at Sacred Heart High 
School, Yonkers, N. Y., here states the case 
for the lay teacher as a permanent member 
of the Catholic school staff. Mr. Reilly writes 
frequently on education and allied topics for 
the Catholic Educational Review. Classical 
Journal, Catholic Educator, ete.; he is an 
associate Editor of The Cowl. 
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economic reasons, have become the 
teachers in the Catholic schools. 

No one can seriously question the 
judgment that religious have made 
a magnificent contribution to Cath- 
olic education. That field in Amer- 
ica will ever be indebted to them. 
To ask whether Catholic education 
lost something when it lost the lay- 
man is not to detract from the im- 
portance of the religious teacher. 
Father Henry J. Browne raised this 
question before a group of Catholic 
high school teachers assembled in 
New York in 1952. He answered 
his own question by saying, “We 
know that a teacher is more impor- 
tant than what he says in the for- 
mation of youth. Is there not still 
room in our Cathotie high schools 

and that with economic security 
in their position—-for men and 
women of talent and integrity 
whose vocations are not to religion 
but to that state in which most of 
our pupils expect to work out their 
salvation?” 

Indeed there is room 
than can be filled by 
Teacher. Enrollment 
schools and an_ insufficiency of 
teaching religious vocations are 
making his services decidedly neces- 
sary simply in terms of arithmetic. 
The truth of the matter is that the 
lay teacher must be employed by 
Catholie schools if they are to ac- 
commodate the growing numbers 
of Catholic school-age children and 
to achieve the aim of “Every 
Catholic Child in a Catholic School” 
set down by the Third 
Council in Baltimore. 


more room 
Mr. Lay 
increases in 


Plenary 


Tue question is, “Is Mr. Lay 
Teacher to be regarded merely as a 
temporary expedient, a 


necessary 
more religious 
had?” It seems 


substitute, until 
teachers can be 


hardly likely that the lay teacher 
will be in fact a substitute. The 
peak in high school enrollments is 
not expected to have been passed 
before the year 2000. Even an unex- 
pected sharp increase in religious 
vocations probably would not sup- 
ply all the Catholic teachers needed. 
It seems probable that Mr. Lay 
Teacher will be needed in large 
numbers for at the very least the 
next half century. To regard him 
merely as a substitute would be to 
close one’s eyes to the reality of the 
teacher shortage in the Catholic 
schools. 

As an entity the lay teacher is a 
permanent member of the Catholic 
school staff. Might not individuals 
be employed for just one or two 
vears’ service and then released? 
The turnover would enable admin- 
istrators to keep salary expenses at 
a minimum. Such a practice, and 
it does exist, does not serve the in- 
terest of Catholic education. It is 
widely recognized by educators that 
the first two or three years of a 
teacher’s career are a virtual loss 
for the school. It takes that long 
for a new teacher to reach the point 
at which he functions to the best 
interests of the school and his pu- 
pils. A constant turnover of lay 
teachers tends to lower the stand- 
ards of a school. 

To retain lay teachers and afford 
them compensation in justice to 
their service and talents and in jus- 
tice to the ability of the school to 
meet that compensation is in the 
best interests of Catholic education, 
of pupils and of parents. 


Many Church and school authori- 
ties desire the services of Mr. Lay 
Teacher even when _ religious 
teachers are available. Pope Pius 
XI wrote of the lay teacher in his 
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encyclical on Christian education: 
“Of them also it may be said in the 
words of the Divine Master: “The 
harvest indeed is great, but the 
laborers are few.’ Let us then pray 
the Lord of the harvest to send 
more such workers into the field of 
Christian education; and let their 
formation be one of the principal 
concerns of the pastors of souls and 
of superiors of religious orders.” 
Why should parents learn to ac- 
cept the lay teacher? The Church 
not teach that her schools 
must be staffed entirely by 
ligious, or half by religious, or even 
by religious at all. The above words 
of Pius’ XI encourages the services 


does 


re- 


of lay teachers. The nature of 
things now makes their services 


necessary. But parents often say 
that they send their children to 
Catholic schools so that they may be 
taught by religious. If they wanted 
“secular” teachers they would send 
their children to public schools or 
to non-sectarian private schools. 


Wruar makes a Catholic school? 
It is partly the religious teacher. It 
is partly the religious teacher’s 
garb. (But not always. Nuns in 
Mexico do not wear their habits.) 
It is partly the prayers before class, 
the Mass on First Friday, the an- 
nual retreat, the crucifixes in the 
classroom. It is partly the courses 
in the content of religion. But it is 
basically the philosophy behind the 
school. It is the common recogni- 
tion by the teachers in the Catholic 
school system of the nature of man 
and his supernatural destiny and 
of the nature of truth and the need 
for revelation. 

The inclusion of the lay teacher 
in the Catholic school does not 
mean the abnegation of that phi- 
losophy or the removal of the re- 
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ligious, the religious garb, the cru- 
cifixes, the prayers, the content of 
religion courses, or religious prac- 
tices and devotions. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Lay Teacher would be 
one of the first to insist upon their 
maintenance for he is not only a 
teacher aware of their value in edu- 
cation, but he is also often a parent 
who wants his child to be in contact 
with them. 

Furthermore, the inclusion of the 
lay teacher means the bringing of 
contributions to the Catholic school 
to be added to what is already there, 
to supply something new or to com- 
plement something else. 


icant are some of the things the 
lay teacher has to offer Catholic 
parents in the education of their 
children? Father Browne suggested 
one contribution when he remarked 
that lay teachers are of the state in 
life in which most pupils will work 
out their salvation. The example 
pupils observe in religious is dif- 
ferent from that they observe in 
laymen. They expect religious de- 
votion and exemplary Christian 
conduct in religious. They are im- 
pressed by religious devotion and 
exemplary Christian conduct in 
persons outside the religious life. 
The layman has the opportunity 
to complement the example of the 
religious and to help bring the mes- 
sage of sanctity for all, not just for 
religious, through his relationships 
with pupils in the classroom and 
community. The application by 
the layman of Catholic principles to 
problems in economics, history, 
science, literature and current 
events demonstrate for pupils the 
vitality of Catholic thought, under- 
standing and interpretation. The 
Catholic lay teacher must be a lead- 
er in the classroom and community. 
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The obligation to secure intelligent, 
active lay teachers with the ability 
for leadership rests with the 
schools. 


Monstenon Caru J. RYAN has writ- 
ten: “Our American Catholic people 
are members of a twofold society, 
an authoritarian Church and a 
democratic civil society. Have we 
recognized this as a problem in 
Catholic education? If in all mat- 
ters of Catholic life our people are 
trained to be followers and take or- 
ders, can we expect them to be lead- 
ers in civil life?” 

It is in the sphere of Catholic Ac- 
tion that the lay teacher has an im- 
portant contribution to make. Our 
Holy Father of happy memory, 
Pope Pius XI, made mention of this 
fact twenty-five years ago in his en- 
cyclical, “The Christian Education 
of Youth.” “Indeed it fills our soul,” 
he wrote, “with consolation and 
gratitude toward the divine good- 
ness to see, side by side with re- 
ligious men and women engaged in 
teaching, such a large number of 
excellent lay teachers, who for their 
greater spiritual advancement, are 
often grouped in special sodalities 
and associations, which are worthy 
of praise and encouragement as 
most excellent and powerful aux- 
iliaries of ‘Catholic Action.’ ” 


Waar of Mr. Lay Teacher’s sanc- 
tity? It is essential in a teacher in 
a Catholic school. He must already 
have some measure of sanctity if he 
is teaching there. For one thing, it 
would be impossible for an irre- 
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ligious or irreverent lay teacher to 
persevere in the religious milieu of 
the Catholic school. Religion fills 
the atmosphere. Administrators 
would not knowingly contract irre- 
ligious, irreverent or indifferent 
persons. The obligation not to do 
so is serious upon them. Unless he 
be a head of cabbage and just vege- 
tates, a lay teacher must grow spir- 
itually in a Catholic school. His as- 
sociations necessitate such growth. 
He cannot go unaffected by the re- 
ligious atmosphere. I have felt the 
influence of the priests and nuns 
with whom I work. I have heard 
other lay teachers say that they 
have progressed spiritually through 
their associations with religious. 
Moreover, lay teachers themselves 
exert their own influence upon one 
another. They are sources of exam- 
ple, encouragement and inspiration 
to one another. 

A competent Mr. Lay Teacher 
has contributions to offer parents 
and children in the Catholic educa- 
tion of the latter. The pressures of 
teacher supply needs will continue 
to place a premium on the services 
of religious. A layman can qualify 
as a teacher in a Catholic school. 
arents must be willing to accept 
the truth of the judgment that a 
poorly prepared nun has as little to 
offer Catholic education as a poorly 
prepared secular teacher has to of- 
fer public education. Neither has 
any more right than the other to 
accept a class of pupils. A well pre- 
pared and competent lay teacher 
can better serve the interests of 
Catholic education. 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 





BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


I HAVE been reading two pieces of writing lately, both of which seem to 
me to be helpful in their way toward ridding our minds of the too easy 
theory that Soviet Communism is a simple phenomenon. Communism, 
like Fascism, or for that matter like America or the British Empire, is 
almost universally used either as a term of political abuse or as the 
equivalent of an ideological and national object of mass adoration. People 
hate or fear Communism or else they venerate it, just as they did with 
Fascism, and just as, alas, we increasingly tend to do with the civilized 
national societies and cultures which are our own country or a rival 
country. Men do not feel strong emotions about complex phenomena, so 
the reality tends to be transmuted into a label, a name, at best an ex- 
tremely simplified idea; and for the purposes of continuous propaganda 
it is necessary that we should be trained to think of names with well- 
worn simple associations rather than of complex human realities. 


Con MUNISM stands out as a unique phenomenon in that it is consciously 
based on the view that the human being is a soulless and determined robot 
whose social destiny it is to be ruthlessly molded into the instrument of 
a master-plan for society and the world. And if anyone challenges the 
development of Communism, whether from within it or from outside it, 
such a person or society is an enemy to be destroyed without the slightest 
regard for the “bourgeois” traditions of religion, morals and law. 

Now it is true that such an idea is essentially a very simple one for 
those who accept its validity and are dedicated to its pursuit. But is it 
simple for those who challenge its main underlying assumptions—such 
assumptions as the denial of God and the rejection as bogus of the tradi- 
tion of civilization which holds that the human person is a spiritual and 
moral being, and which holds further—and increasingly in our times 
that mystery, or to use the more fashionable word “myth,” lies deep at 
the roots of the origins and development of social behavior and social 
loyalties? For if these views are true, then Communism is all the time 
attempting the impossible, namely, to create a society composed of units 











whose very origin, nature and end 
is in absolute contradiction with the 
origin, nature and end of that so- 
ciety. 


‘Tae two pieces of writing to which 
I have referred are Arthur Koest- 
ler’s autobiography from 1931 to 
1953, The Invisible Writing, and 
an article in the current issue of 
the Eastern Churches Quarterly 
(edited by the Benedictines of 
Ramsgate in this country) by Wal- 
ter J. Kolarz, called “God among 
the Godless.” 

Koestler calls his account “a typi- 
cal case history of the educated 
middle classes of Central Europe in 
our time,” but his case was not so 
much typical as cautionary in the 
sense that his extreme sensitivity 
to the dominating influences of his 
time enabled him to feel, see and 
describe what others in the same 
predicament missed even though 
they were driven along the same 
currents. “Every period has _ its 
dominant religion and hope,” he 
writes, and “ ‘Socialism’ in a vague 
and undefined sense was the hope 
of the early twentieth century. So 
much so that German ‘National- 
Socialists,’ French ‘Radical-Social- 
ists,’ Italian ‘Christian-Socialists’ all 
felt the need to include the fetish- 
word.” 

Here Koestler emphasizes the 
first complexity which we should 
never dare to overlook, namely that 
Communism could never have lived 
at all among men, but for its being 
seen as a projection, a logical ex- 
pression of a “religion and hope” of 
the victims of the industrial and 
technical revolution under the in- 
spiration of intellectuals who expe- 
rienced a sense of guilt for social 
injustice or who suffered that in- 
justice themselves. In other words, 


Communism was itself an expres- 
sion of an outraged spiritual and 
moral sense. It is of the first im- 
portance never to overlook this, be- 
-ause, while it still forms the main 
plank of Communist propaganda in 
non-Communist countries, it is also 
the main weakness of Communism 
in Communist countries. Commu- 
nism, once established, has not 
brought social justice—-on the con- 
trary; and Stalin’s successors have 
already been forced to face the 
problem. 


Bu- Koestler’s main revelation in 
the course of his book is, I think, 
to be found in the combination of 
three elements. The first is the 
sweep of idealism outside Russia 
which caused so many to see in 
Communism the logical end of the 
battle against social injustice in 
the world. The second is the re- 
fusal of Communists outside Rus- 
sia and their liberal friends to ac- 
cept the real truth about Soviet 
Communism. And the third is the 
difficulty of conversion from Com- 
munism once the truth is realized. 

“The realization of the full truth 
about the regime which now rules 
about one-third of the world,” 
Koestler writes, “that it is the most 
inhuman regime in human history 
and the gravest challenge that man- 





It is of first importance, says Michael 
de la Bedoyere, never to overlook the fact 
that Communism would not have lived at 
all among men but for its being seen as a 
logical expression of a “religion and hope” 
of the victims of the industrial and techni- 
cal revolution under the inspiration of the 
intellectuals who experienced a sense of 
guilt for social injustice or who suffered that 
injustice themselves. Mr. de la Bedoyere’s 
recent book, Living Christianity, is now 
available in this country, published by 
David McKay, and is a selection of the 
Catholic Book Club for January, 1955. 
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kind has yet encountered, is psy- 
chologically as diflicult to face for 
most of us as an empty heaven was 


for Gothic man. The difliculty is 
almost the same for the illiterate 
Italian peasant as for a_ highly 


literate French novelist like Sartre, 
or for a highly realistic politician 
like the late President Roosevelt 
who sincerely believed that Stalin’s 
regime was a_ kind of uncouth, 
Asiatic New Deal.” 


ae was far too acute and 
in a way sincere a man not to sus- 
pect and see the truth about Soviet 
Communism, but he filled his mind 
with a whole apparatus of ration- 
alizations to blind himself to that 
truth. Russia was a primitive coun- 
try. It would work quite differently 
elsewhere. Capitalism would not 
vive ita chance. Such were the cur- 
rent excuses. But most fundamen- 
tal was a kind of perverted loyalty 
to his own initial misjudgment. He 
acquired what a Catholic can only 
eall a kind of Satanie faith which 
psychologically proved almost as 
hard to give up as is the true faith 
for the true Tragically, 
but not perhaps surprisingly, in re- 
nouncing Communism, he has 
failed to find a constructive faith in 
man and society, if not in God, to 
replace it. 

The consequence is that his book, 
while throwing a great deal of light 
on the evolution of Communism 
and its true nature, has nothing 
whatever to offer to the reader ex- 
cept rather hysterical denuncia- 
tions of current political appease- 
ment. It seems to me significant 
that with a few exceptions, the most 
notable of which is that of Douglas 
Hyde, it is the ex-Communists with 
the black records who are loudest 
in denouncing those who believe in 


believer. 
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rescuing Communists from their 
delusions rather than in destroying 


them—and most of the rest of the 
world—by killing them. And this 


is where, perhaps, we get a clue 
from Walter Kolarz’s article on 
“God among the Godless.” 


Hav we not all automatically 
used again and again the expres- 
sion “Godless Communism.” It is 
a correct expression when we really 
mean Communism as enforced by 
Moscow and its agents. But when 
we apply it to Communists, it is, as 
Kolarz shows, incorrect. The “God- 
less” character of Soviet teaching 
and enforcement has proved in fact 
relatively unsuccessful. Belief in 
God and religion persisted to a de- 
gree that must surprise the person 
who only thinks in terms of politi- 
cal cliches and, as Kolarz points 
out, not a little of its success was 
due, not so much to Soviet teach- 
ing as to the fact that the indus- 
trialization of Russia and the up- 
rooting of its people have brought 
about a de-Christianization com- 
parable with the results elsewhere 
of similar social changes. 

The League of the Godless in 
Soviet Russia is a story, not of suc- 
cess, but of relative failure. In the 
1937 census, the number of “be- 
lievers” so far disappointed Soviet 
hopes that the results were never 
published. In a second census two 
years later every question about re- 
ligion was omitted. 


The war, with its consequent 
half-recognition of the Orthodox 


Church and the tributes that have 
had to be paid to its patriotism, 
have further confused the issue. 
But the biggest revolution has come 
with the death of Stalin and the evi- 
dent questioning of the Stalin cult 
which has followed it. 
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Tu Stalin cult was the fullest at- 
tempt to by-pass religion by substi- 
tuting for it an emotional pseudo- 
religion. Under Stalin, “the sun,” 
“the light of the world,” “the fa- 
ther,” “the saviour,” “the personi- 
fication of the wisdom of centuries,” 
the great transformation of nature 
by science and the instruments of 
applied science was preached as a 
world faith capable of enlisting 
depth-loyalties which dry-Marxism 
and Leninism could never touch. 
“But Stalin’s successors refused to 
make the jump into the metaphysi- 
cal. They suddenly stopped the 
more spectacular expressions of the 
Stalin cult and so created a vacuum 
in the minds of the younger genera- 
tion that had been reared in the 
spirit of adoration for the man who 
had moulded the destinies of Rus- 
sia for a quarter of a century. ... 
The birth of Christ will continue to 
be an infinitely larger event in his- 
tory than the Day of the October 
Revolution.” 


a in his book describes 
certain “mystical” experiences in 
the course of his painful and dan- 
gerous emergence from the Com- 
munist virus, but he leaves one in 
no doubt that he has little use for 
religion and for God as institutional 
religion knows Him. He knows 
much of guilt, but little of hope. 
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“A conversion,” he can _ write, 
“which after the first genuine crisis, 
saves further labor by buying a 
whole packet of ready-made beliefs, 
and replaces one set of dogmas by 
another, can hardly be an inspir- 
ing example to those who cling 
to a minimum standard of intel- 
lectual honesty.” Shades of St. 
Augustine! 

The secret is surely there. The 
introspective, self-centered ex-Com- 
munist, who externally  sulfered 
nothing worse than the justly-im- 
posed, as he admits himself, Franco 
prisons, and in his neurotic self- 
absorption cannot find God on the 
one hand,—and the belief in God 
which all the tyranny and propa- 
ganda of Communism cannot elimi- 
nate from the Russian people, on 
the other. The morbid idealism of 
a culture that has lost so much of 
the faith—-and the buried, but not 
destroyed, faith of millions who 
have suffered so much at the hands 
of the Communist tyrant. 


Tue fundamental problem of our 
times is surely to reconcile these 
strange oppositions, and only the 
deep, reflective Christian mind can 
show the way to center again our 
social idealism on God and thus to 
rescue from the oppressor those 
who hold on through injustice, to 
God’s primacy. 








BY Robert Kass 


A rop-DRAWER Western, Broken 
Lance, revolves around a power- 
hungry old landowner (Spencer 
Tracy) whose cattle empire finally 
collapses because of the personal 
creed of three of his sons to whom 
cash in hand is worth more than 
an acre of brush. His fourth son 
(the only good one in the lot) is a 
half breed, the offspring of the 
ranch owner’s second wife, an In- 
dian princess, who is looked down 
upon by her stepsons. This lad, 
however, has been moldering away 
in jail while his covetous brothers 
worry their father into an early 
grave and then proceed to slice up 
the land among them. 

Broken Lance has a rough-hewn 
script which provided strong un- 
derpinnings for this forceful pic- 
ture. It wobbles just a little, though, 
in tackling the miscegenation theme 
and in its failure to lay enough 
sroundwork for the eldest 
sudden switch from a coward to a 
cold-blooded specimen, so vicious 
that he deliberately goes out to kill 
his brother. 

The cast, however, is beyond re- 
proach. Tracy, white-haired and 
hard as flint, is a tower of strength 
in arich part. Robert Wagner, the 
most likable young performer in 


son’s 


pictures today, continues to 
prove as an actor, handling himself 
like a veteran in a demanding dra- 
matie role. Richard Widmark is 
the envious older son, and Katy 
Jurado the Indian wife.-20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. 


—_ is regarded much too 
flippantly in a pair of new come- 
dies. In Susan Slept Here, a Holly- 
wood script writer (Dick Powell) 
gives shelter to a juvenile delin- 
quent (Debbie Reynolds) whom a 
couple of well-meaning cops de- 
liver to his door on Christmas Eve 
because they think she might pro- 
vide good story material. As ex- 
pected, the teen-ager falls in love 
with the writer (who is, by the bye, 
twice her age) and he, in an at- 
tempt to keep her from going to 
jail, marries her to furnish the visi- 
ble means of support which she 
lacks. All the interference of his 
jealous fiancée, herself a divorcée, 
is of no positive avail and the hero 
finally realizes what the teen-ager 
and the audience—knew all along 
that he is in love with her. 
Despite many amusing touches 
along the way, Susan Slept Here 
highlights such an unpleasant set 
of characters that they are scarcely 
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worth bothering about. Powell and 
Miss Reynolds are affable come- 
dians, and it is nice to see Glenda 
Farrell and Rita Johnson working 
in pictures again. But the story is 
only a tasteless, suggestive varia- 
tion on The Bachelor and_ the 
Bobby Soxer, a much more pala- 
table comedy of a few years back. 
RKO Radio. 


Fo other film is Sabrina which is 
about a chauffeur’s daughter who 
fell in love with a wealthy, much- 
married socialite. Something called 
Class Distinctions kepi him from 
even noticing her until she packed 
off to Paris to grow up and come 
back home as sleek and svelte as 
any of his blue-blooded friends. By 
that time, though, his older brother, 
a Big Businessman, wanted him to 
marry a sugar cane heiress as a 
profitable alliance. The older broth- 
er then had to convince the chauf- 
feur’s daughter that Paris was the 
best place for her. But what he 
didn’t count on was that he might 
fall in love with her himself and—. 

Sabrina is a fairy tale not by 
the brothers Grimm but by Billy 
Wilder, Samuel Taylor, and Ernest 
Lehman and bears nodding ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Taylor’s stage 
comedy, Sabrina Fair. Audrey Hep- 
burn who seems to specialize in 
Never-Never-Land heroines plays 
another such here, a_ starry-eyed 
innocent who never quite accepts 
her father’s admonition that, as re- 
gards the upper classes and the 
lower, “there’s a front seat and a 
back seat, and a window in be- 
tween.” She has an_ interesting 
rather than a beautiful face, and a 
wonderfully expressive body which 
moves with extraordinary 
William Holden has a 
role, Sabrina’s Prince 


grace. 
thankless 
Charming 
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(hardly so charming, however, since 
the script winks so casually at his 
multiple marriages) with feet of 
clay. Humphrey Bogart, in a de- 
parture from his usual parts, is ex- 
tremely convincing as the ruthless 
Wall Street tycoon who thaws out 
under Sabrina’s spell.—Paramount. 


Pusnover is one of the best of the 
Double Indemnity brand of cinema. 
A detective (Fred MacMurray) is 
assigned to trace the whereabouts 
of a bank robber by shadowing his 
girl friend. Haplessly, the detec- 
tive gets himself too involved in 
his case by falling in love with the 
lady. When she suggests that he 
set up a police trap for the gang- 
ster, polish him off legally, and 
then make off with the loot for the 
two of them, he can’t think of much 
of an argument against what looks 
like a foolproof plan. As always, 
the unexpected trips them up and 
the “perfect crime” explodes in the 
detective’s worried face. 

Despite the fact that this mate- 
rial is no longer new, it has been 
handled suspensefully by Richard 
Quine, a budding director who is 
always careful of the niceties of de- 
tail in building character. Mac- 
Murray, in a part like the one he 
had in Double Indemnity, is most 
plausible as the weakling detective, 
and he is abetted capably by Philip 
Carey as a fellow plain-clothes man 
who is not so easily led astray and 
newcomer Kim Novak as the blonde 
who starts all the trouble. 
bia. 


-Colum- 


S usrense is also important in 
Suddenly, a thriller with a unique 
gimmick behind it. A professional 
killer rides into a little California 
town one afternoon with a couple 
of hoodlum pals. By posing as an 
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FBI agent, he takes over a house 
which has a perfect view of the 
town’s railroad station; his pur- 
pose, to lie in wait behind a rifle 
and pull the trigger just as the 
President of the United States steps 
olf the train into a waiting limou- 
sine. His captives in the house—a 
widow and her young son, her 
father-in-law, a TV repair man, and 
the local sheriff — sweat out the 
hours trying to figure out a way to 
thwart the warped killer’s assassi- 
nation plan. 

Suddenly could have been the 
shock picture of the year if director 
Lewis Allen had just told his cast 
to relax. Everyone is so self-con- 
sciously casual and folksy in the 
early parts that they have all the 
easy naturalness of display window 
dummies. When the killer steps 
into this synthetic milieu, it is diffi- 
cult to believe in him either, in 
spite of a splendid performance 
from Frank Sinatra as the psycho 
whose “feelings were taken out of 
him by experts” when he was 
shifted from the pool room into the 
Army.—United Artists. 


A PAIR of costume epics, both in 
CinemaScope and color, have such 
similar plots that they are almost 
indistinguishable from one another. 
The more expensive, King Richard 
and the Crusaders, is out of Sir 
Walter Scott’s The Talisman. Here 
the lion-hearted monarch’s — su- 
premacy is being undermined by 
a couple of nefarious fellow cru- 
saders who are not beyond arrang- 
ing for a bowman to run Richard 
through with a poisoned arrow. 
But they have too hastily ruled out 
the possibility of the infidel ruler 
Saladin and Richard’s Scottish 
knight-protector gumming up their 
plans. 
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This patently juvenile display is 
elegantly bedecked and beautifully 
photographed but acted, in general, 
like a Saturday afternoon cliff- 
hanger by George Sanders as the 
mighty ruler, Virginia Mayo as his 
regal cousin, and Rex Harrison as 
a kind of Noel Coward-ish Saladin. 
Newcomer Laurence Harvey carries 
himself well as the Scot and _ his 
modest performance indicates a 
lengthy future. But the only really 
good work in the movie is done by 
Michael Pate as one of the treach- 


erous followers of Richard. Pate 
makes his villains such thought- 


ful, thorough cads that you invari- 
ably find your sympathies with him 
instead of where they should be if 
his targets weren’t so dim-witted. 
Warner Brothers. 


‘Tue BLACK SHIELD OF FALWORTH 
also owes its existence to a classic 
piece of fiction, Men of Iron, in 
which a lowly youth is sent to the 
court of Henry IV where his nat- 
ural high spirits are put to good 
use in Knight School. As _ things 
work out, the King’s evil cousin, a 
usurper, is also the gentleman who 
had the hero’s father banished, thus 
giving the muscular buck a double 
score to settle with this black- 
hearted wretch. 

The jousting scenes are colorful 
and noisy: the romancing asinine; 
and the acting non-existent. Hero 
Tony Curtis has broad shoulders, 
lady love Janet Leigh a 4-H girl 
complexion, King Herbert Marshall 
a furrowed brow, and villain David 
Farrar shifty eyes. — Universal-In- 
ternational. 


A FEW foreign films deserve men- 
tion. Ugetsu, a Japanese import, 
demonstrates the truth of two an- 
cient proverbs—which must have 
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Oriental counterparts, I’m sure: 
The grass is always greener on the 
other side of the fence, and There’s 
no place like home. 

The two heroes eager for more 
verdant pastures are a potter who 
leaves his wife and child behind to 
peddle his wares in the big city, 
and a farmer who runs off to be- 
come a samurai soldier. Neither of 
these ambitious gentlemen is quite 
satisfied with the way things work 
out, though. The potter falls under 
the spell of a wealthy and noble 
beauty who turns out to be a ghost, 
while the farmer is stricken with 
guilt to find to what depths his own 
abandoned wife had sunk after he 
ran off. 

This dreamy, pictorially beauti- 
ful film is marred by occasional 
suggestive sequences which restrict 
it to adult audiences who like the 
exotic blend of mysticism and vio- 
lence which are such an integral 
part of films from Japan. — Daiei 
Film Corp. 


| = many postwar German films 
are up to our American standards 


so that when one like Desires 
(Leidenschaften) comes up, it 
probably ought to be noted. This is 
a tense bit of business about a hus- 
band and wife, proprietors of a 
pharmacy in Salzburg, who become 
innocently involved with a_ bal- 
lerina, a narcotics addict. Her 
theft of some supplies from their 
closely-guarded cache leads to a 
near tragedy when the _ harried 
couple is driven to deal with drug 
peddlers in order to replace the 
missing capsules before the police 
find out about their disappearance. 
Desires is tightly directed by Rolf 
Hansen and the characters are all 
clearly individualized by a_ very 
superior cast——Grand Prize Films. 
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Ax engaging French film, Paris 
Incident, is somewhat longer than 
it should be to tell the story of a 
delivery boy who has a bicycle col- 
lision with a truck. When he re- 
covers, he finds he has mislaid three 
precious telegrams, one of them to 
the Speaker of the House. The lad 
spends the rest of that night franti- 
‘ally searching for the missing en- 
velopes and his quest engages the 
aid of a number of inhabitants 
of the Montmartre neighborhood. 
Even the local kids volunteer to 
help out when the desolate messen- 
ger boy seems about ready to give 
up. Each of the incidents in the 
search is rich in human and sympa- 
thetic understanding which add up 
to a most attractive film.—Arthur 
Davis. 


Anovum import, The Little Kid- 
nappers, also has to do with young- 
sters, orphaned brothers, aged 
eight and five. They have recently 
arrived in Nova Scotia to live with 
their grandfather, a stubborn old 
Scot who carries on a feud with the 
Dutch settlers in the area because 
his son died in the Boer War. 
When the boys “find” a tiny baby 
in the woods and hide it in a secret 
cave where they lavish extravagant 
attention on it, the countryfolk are 
all in a frenzy over what looks like 
a kidnapping. Finally, the culprits 
are discovered and the resolution 
of their fate brings the grandfather 
back again both to his senses and 
to the outside world. 

This sunny and warm-hearted 
English film is enchantingly acted 
by Jon Whiteley and Vincent Win- 
ter as the orphaned brothers, two 
completely unprecocious children, 
and Duncan Macrae is no less ex- 
cellent as their embittered grand- 
father.—United Artists. 
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Huns CRONYN and Jessica Tandy, 
a real-life married pair, seem to 
have stumbled onto something 
“new” in television in their domes- 
tic drama, The Marriage. What the 
Cronyns do is to carry on like an 
average husband and wife who 
have, besides living with one an- 
other, to maintain a home and 
bring up a couple of children, one 
of them a teen-age daughter just 
starting to date. Nothing fantasti- 
cally dramatic ever happens to, Liz 
and Ben Marriott. One week they 
were concerned with a parents’ 
meeting in where, among 
other things, the Puerto Rican prob- 
lem in New York schools figured 
importantly. Another week, Liz 
Was over-anxious about how their 
daughter would make out at her 
first senior prom. And on yet an- 
other the Marriotts were 
confronted with the problem of 
how to handle Ben’s father, a re- 
tired school-teacher, who came to 
visit for a few weeks and proceeded 
to run the household according to 
accepted pedagogic procedures. 

The Marriage is, if not exciting, 
certainly intelligently adult. Its 
success at what it attempts to do 
should prove that there is a place 
in TV for sober contemplation of 
the stuff of which ordinary life is 
made. Soap operas view similar 
situations as weepily dramatic. 
The Marriage is more cheerful and, 
at the same time, more honest. 


school 


session, 


A YOUNG monologist, Orson Bean, 
has turned up as a jaunty TV com- 
edy prospect for the fall. Mr. 
Bean’s show, The Blue Angel, is 
soporific, no better than any of the 
second-rate variety revues which 
whip out a succession of singers, 
dancers, instrumentalists, magi- 
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cians, and animal acts. This show 
is so cluttered with visiting talent 
that the star, Mr. Bean, almost gets 
no chance at all to do anything him- 
self. 

But when he does, The Blue 
Angelis wryly humorous. Mr. Bean 
tells outrageous jokes which, even 
when they fall about him with the 
airy bounce of bowling balls, never- 
theless seem very funny because 
he is as obviously aware as you are 
how positively awful they are. Con- 
trary to so many comedians, Mr. 
Bean doesn’t try to kid you that 
there is more to his patter than 


meets the ear. It would be very 
good, of course, if he had more 
substantial material to work with 


but, believe me, he does amazingly 
well with almost nothing. But until 
some clever TV writer hooks up 
with him, Mr. Bean ought to settle 
for the supper clubs. 


5 neon’ expect much from a new 
panel show, One Minute Please, 
which is a modification of a British 
TV regular. The host, John K. M. 
McCaffery hands out assorted topics 
to his guests who are required to 


get up and talk impromptu for 
sixty seconds—with no pauses or 
digressions —on_ such frustrating 


subjects as glass-blowing, penguins, 
or wearing sneakers, among others 
equally stultifying. 

With witty, uninhibited panelists 
like English comedienne Hermione 
Gingold, Ernie Kovacs, writer 
Cleveland Amory, and satirist Alice 
Pearce, One Minute Please is spon- 
taneously and exhilaratingly funny. 
It would, though, benefit by being 
chopped down to fifteen minutes 
since a half hour requires a large 
and awkward number of panelists 
to keep the thing going. 











BY Euphbemia Van 


THE CRETAN WOMAN. — It was Ju- 
dith Anderson who persuaded Rob- 
inson Jeffers to create for her an 
acting version of Euripides’ Medea 
in free verse which earned her in 
1947 the phenomenal success she 
deserved. Following closely the 
classic outline, Mr. Jeffers con- 
densed the long speeches, simpli- 
fied the chorus and laid strong 
stress on the loneliness of the 
Georgian sorceress in alien Corinth 
where her fierce passion for her 
husband suffered such bitter dis- 
illusionment. But the niece of Circe 
was not a wife to be betrayed light- 
ly: the mounting horror of Medea’s 
vengeance offered Miss Anderson 
opportunity for infinite variety in 
her reading of Jeffers’ forcefully 
poetic lines. 

The Hippolytus of Euripides on 
which Jeffers has based The Cretan 
Woman is a very different type of 
tragedy and in English is the hap- 
piest of Gilbert Murray’s transla- 
tions. The most lyrical flowering of 
the Athenian theater, Euripides has 
centered it on the idyllic figure of 
young Hippolytus, son to Theseus 
by the Amazon Queen, a prince who 
spent his days in the forest as vo- 
tary of the virgin goddess, Artemis. 

The beauty and chastity of Hip- 
polytus had aroused the jealousy of 


Rensselaer Wyatt 


Aphrodite but, as it was bad form 
on Olympus for the gods to inter- 
fere with one another’s projects, 
Artemis, after the warning sent by 
a huntsman went unheeded, was 
forced to stand aside and let Aphro- 
dite develop her revenge, a horrid 
scheme of inflaming the young wife 
of King Theseus with an impure 
passion for her stepson. 

As the play opens, Queen Phaedra 
is hoping to die before her guilty 
secret can betray her but finally 
confesses it to her Nurse who, cer- 
tain that no man can resist the 
charms of her mistress, reveals the 
truth to Hippolytus. His reaction is 
quite contrary to her expectations: 
“O God, why hast thou made this 
flaming snare, Woman, to dog us 
on this happy earth?” cries Hip- 
polytus as he rushes away, exclaim- 
ing, “I feel impure at the very hear- 
ing. * 

His scorn drives Phaedra to sui- 
cide but before she hangs herself, 
the wretched Queen, unable to be- 
lieve that Hippolytus will respect 
the oath of secrecy demanded by 
the Nurse, takes the precaution to 
tie a tablet to her wrist which ac- 
cuses him of being responsible for 
her dishonor. 

Theseus, returning home to this 
tragedy, naturally vents his rage on 
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Hippolytus, whose lips are sealed. 
Ordering him into exile, the King 
calls on his sire, Poseidon, to bring 
punishment to the sinner. This 
comes quickly when a sea monster 
frightens the high-spirited steeds 
of the Prince’s chariot and they 
drag their driver over a cliff. Hip- 
polytus is carried back to the 
palace where Artemis appears to 
comfort him and clear him of all 
dishonor. Full of pity for his 
father’s grief Hippolytus freely for- 
gives him before he dies. “I see the 
Great Gates opening — Lo, I have 
borne the burden. This is death.” 
The scene is written in the same 
vein of tenderness which makes 
The Trojan Women _ so _heart- 
rending. 


TWENTY-TWO centuries after Eu- 
ripides, Racine rewrote the tragedy 
as Phédre making the Queen the 
central figure, a role made spec- 
tacular in this century by Bern- 
hardt. Racine was quick to recog- 
nize all the tremendous dramatic 
potentialities of a scene between 
Phaedra and Hippolytus which Eu- 
ripides had_ side-stepped, but in 
order to preserve all possible sym- 
pathy for his heroine, Racine inter- 
polated a false rumor of Theseus’ 
death so that the Queen might at 
least be a widow when she con- 


fessed her passion to her stepson. 
Racine’s Hippolyte was as horrified 
as the hero of Euripides at the dis- 


closure but both he and Phédre 
managed to retain some of the 
amenities and a high degree of dig- 
nity during the trying encounter. 

A purely celibate hero, however, 
was not in tune with seventeenth- 
century France, and this young and 
handsome Hippolyte was no votary 
of a virgin goddess but the would- 
be bridegroom of a captive Prin- 
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cess. Dispensing with the Olym- 
pians, Racine has made the Nurse’s 
wiles to save her mistress, the 
spark that fuses the tragedy. It is 
the Nurse’s false accusations which 
cause the King to send his son into 
exile while calling on 
Once more the maddened horses 
rush over the sea cliff with the 
chariot and the Princess, keeping 
tryst with her Prince, finds only his 
mangled body. Instead of a god- 
dess, it is Phédre, dying of poison, 
who in a spirit of contrition exon- 
erates Hippolyte from any guilt. 


Poseidon. 


BOTH the Greek and French trage- 
dies have this in common—their 
characters are decent well-bred peo- 
ple caught in a tangle not of their 
own making; the French Phédre 
also blaming Venus for her plight. 
Robinson Jeffers seems determined 
to rob the family of Theseus of all 
decency; the lowest insult being 
heaped on Hippolytus whose rela- 
tionship with his companions is 
full of evil implications. Chastity 
thus forsworn eliminates Artemis 
from the Aphrodite appears 
in her proper character as a minx. 

Like Racine, Jeffers has been 
assiduous in building up to the 
scene between the Queen and her 
stepson but what a scene—the sev- 
enteenth-century audiences would 
have hissed it. Instead of begging 
Hippolytus to kill her with his 
sword as does Phédre when scorned 
by Hippolyte, this Phaedra most 
unpleasantly grovels as his feet— 
high passion crumbling down to 
lust—and Hippolytus hurls 
from him like a true Apache. 

Nor is it the Nurse who now 
slanders Hippolytus to Theseus but 
the Queen herself and it is the King 
who murders his own son. It was 
probably to avoid the famous 


east. 


her 
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description of Hippolytus being 
dragged to his death by his horses 
that Jeffers, with a preference for 
action, has Theseus plunge his 
sword into the Prince stage left, 
regardless of psychological values 
or of the audience. Nor is it now 
for honor’s sake but in order to 
taunt her wetched husband that 
Phaedra tells him he has killed an 
innocent child. Then she hangs 
herself. 

THE sanest scene is at the end 
when the King bemoans all vio- 
lence and even finds some pity for 
Phaedra. As in Medea, Jeffers has 
emphasized the fact that Phaedra 
was not a Greek, but her own words 
and actions make it difficult to 
agree with her scorn of the Gre- 
cian “barbarians.” Not content 
with making the Athenian royalty 
talk and behave like the baser born, 
Jeffers has related with gruesome 
detail the scandals in both families. 
How Phaedra’s mother, Pasiphaé, 
the wife of King Minos, fell victim 
to a bull and was mother to the 
Minotaur and how Theseus raped 
the Amazonian Queen who 
him Hippolytus. 

Mr. Jeffers’ verse is vigorous and 
at moments soars although 
ideas are earthbound. 


bore 


his 
After spat- 
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tering with mud the Grecian Gala- 
had, Hippolytus, Jeffers turns the 
Queen into a peasant and makes 
the great hero, Theseus, capable of 
butchering his son. It is Greek au 
Grand Guignol. 


THE Players’ Theater has staged an 
unusually powerful production of 
The Cretan Woman. Jacqueline 
Brooke, winner of a_ Fulbright 
Scholarship at the University of 
Iowa and a prize at the Royal 
Academy, has been seen as Emilia 
this winter in the Shakespeare pro- 
duction of Othello. That she can 
sustain the crowding emotions of 
the distraught Phaedra through an 
entire evening is indeed a feat for 
an actress of her age. How to tem- 
per the crescendos will come to her 
after more experience and she will 
have plenty. Here is a career to fol- 
low. Charles Aidman has a good 
presence and dignity as Theseus; 
Hippolytus is a former heavyweight 
boxer. The _ director, Theodore 
Marcuse, from Stanford University, 
has very skillfully surmounted the 
difficulties of a small stage in the 
renovated but only  fan-cooled 
Provincetown Theater. No _ better 
tribute could be paid the company 
than that the audience defies the 
temperature. 




































































NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE FALL OF A TITAN 

by Igor Gouzenko 

Norton, $4.50 
Whenever the novel can illumine a 
great historical problem or panorama 
through the authentic actions of life- 
like characters, it is fulfilling one of its 
great functions. Such a novel, ample in 
vet always on center and co- 
herent in its action, is The Fall of a 
Titan. The subject is an overwhelm- 
ingly serious and important one: the 
rise through fraud and tyranny of the 
sreatest slave state the world 
known. The author, the former file 
clerk who broke a Soviet spy ring, 
lives under an assumed name in Can- 
ada where he is constantly guarded; 
here is an appropriate symbol of the 
slave state and of the writer’s author- 
ity to speak. 

Soviet tyranny is studied here in the 
precise aspect which has been most 
ignored or misinterpreted: the assault 
by gangsterism on the intellect. Mr. 
Gouzenko shows what happens when 
Stalin, brooking no rival idols, decides 
to eliminate a writer the people love 
and respect. Mikhail Gorin (really 
Maxim Gorki) must be destroyed; that 
is the assignment of Feodor Novikov, 
a bourgeois in origin, who, since boy- 
hood, has been saving his skin by sell- 
ing his soul. Novikov is a Soviet-made 
mannikin; he is sent to the university, 
wins his professorship, and captures 
a directorship solely because he is 
willing to be a spy. His cynical rise 
and the downward spiral of Gorin’s 
life complement one another; each is 
necessary to the other. 

On this vast canvas there are many 
memorable scenes. 


scale, 


has 


Novikov’s fawning 


visit to Stalin’s private railroad car is 
surely among them. His chaperonage 
of a great French novelist (who has 
deceitful eyes) provides another. The 
two are present when school children 
put on a= propaganda play” which 
prosecutes fairy tale characters as 
counter - revolutionists. The children 
react in a scene of great poignance and 
insight. Without malice and in admi- 
rable temper, Mr. Gouzenko exposes 
the slick apologies of “the broad- 
minded intellectual” for the greatest 
big lie in the history of mankind. It is 
to be hoped that many broad-minded 
intellectuals will read this novel and 
that they will, at last, have eyes to see. 


DON CAMILLO’S DILEMMA 

by Giovanni Guareschi 

Farrar, Straus & Young. $3.00 
Don Camillo, without the slightest loss 
of vigor and, it must be admitted, as 
peppery as ever, is now in his third 
book. His “dilemma” is no different 
from what it always was: how to 
score a sharp (even, sometimes, a 
somewhat underhanded) blow at Pep- 
pone and his Communist cohorts and 
still be unashamed to stand before the 
Crucifix. It seems that Christ speaks 
reprovingly to Don Camillo more often 
in this book, for zeal for Malenkov has 
made the mayor even more active than 
in Stalin’s time, and Don Camillo’s 
temper is shorter than it ever was. 

And no wonder, for activity at the 
People’s Palace includes subordination 
of the village band, the abolition of 
Christmas (an attempt which back- 
fires), the abduction of Don Camillo’s 
dog, Thunder, and the publication of 
open letters making cutting references 
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to a certain reactionary priest. “Am I 
talking to the priest or the town 
crier?” Peppone says reproachfully to 
Don Camillo at one point. What with 
Peppone’s emotions going counter to 
Party dictates and Don Camillo’s fiery 
reactions constantly tempting him to 
move from “vocation to provocation,” 
Don Camillo’s Dilemma is a thoroughly 
lively, deft, and witty affair. Perhaps 
the most amusing episode of all is the 
one wherein Peppone sits for an exam- 
ination for an eighth grade certificate; 
Don Camillo assists—on his own terms. 
The anecdotes that make up this amus- 
ing and delightful book are neither 
better nor worse than those in the two 
preceding volumes; they are just the 
same: perfect. 


SCHOOL FOR HOPE 

by Michael McLaverty 

Macmillan. $3.50 
Sure and what is a novel at all but 
characters coming together, mostly at 
cross-purposes, and having a bit of a 
talk? At least most novels that come 
over to us from Ireland are little more 
than this, but somehow there’s a fresh 
breath to them, with a lilt in the lan- 


guage that makes one read eagerly on, 
even though nothing at all seems to be 


happening. The plot of School for 
Hope is not one of its strong points, 
but the people in it have a rich life in 
them, and they have humor and dig- 
nity too. 

Nora Byrne, a young schoot teacher 
with a secret sorrow, comes to a 
coastal town in western Ireland. Her 
mother and a younger sister both died 
of consumption; it is poor Nora’s con- 
stant dread that she, too, will become a 
victim or (almost equally to be feared) 
that her family history will become 
known. Almost against her will she 
falls in love with Peter Lynch, the 
school’s headmaster, a man much older 
than she. When Peter’s shrewish sis- 
ter, Helen, discovers Nora’s_ secret, 
there is a nasty situation for a while. 
But the chief interest in the book is 
provided by the Misses Devlin, the old- 
maid sisters with whom Nora boards. 
Elizabeth, a somewhat determined wo- 
inan, and Mary, “completely without 
guile,” are wonderfully drawn. Gently 
bred themselves, they are delighted to 
have a doctor’s daughter living with 
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them; they soon are treating her as 
though she were their own daughter. 
During a curious discussion about 
Nora’s “charm” Elizabeth remarks of 
her sister and herself, “We may, pos- 
sess charm in the eyes of an outsider, 
for all we know.” They certainly do. 


THE ROYAL BOX 

by Frances Parkinson Keyes 

Messner. $3.50 
The prefaces of Mrs. Keyes’ novels al- 
ways offer singular material for reflec- 
tion. She is fond of recording therein 
the most minute indebtednesses—who 
drove her where and on what day to 
see a mantlepiece, say, used in her 
novel. Often the prefatory acknowledg- 
ment consumes as many words as the 
description of the acknowledged item 
does in the novel itself. And always 
Mrs. Keyes tel{fs us what “germ” in- 
spired her current book. This time 
someone injudiciously told her that the 
night before at the theater she had oc- 
cupied the royal box. 

Hence the title of this particular 
banality. The Royal Box, the author’s 
scholarly trappings aside, is merely a 
whodunit, and a singularly inept one 
at that. The situation is intriguing 
enough. After a theater party in Lon- 
don the American ambassador to 
“Aristan” is murdered. Motives, polit- 
ical and personal, turn up plentifully, 
for an ex-mistress, a bored wife, and a 
possible political assassin were with 
Baldwin Castle shortly before he died. 
The action occurs between 5 p. m. and 
5 a. m. of the next day, but the flash- 
backs and inner monologues go back 
over a quarter century. After the mur- 
der is trimly solved by Scotland Yard, 
an epilogue—the book’s best feature 
follows the principal characters’ lives 
for a bit instead of dumping them in 
the last chapter as in the usual fashion. 
One hesitates to question so learned an 
author, but on page 225 one seems to 
scent an anachronism. Is the expres- 
sion “in like Flynn” a quarter century 
old? 


ROMAN WALL 
by Bryher 
Pantheon, 

“People stared at the narrow limits in 

front of them, until they neither saw 

nor heard the rumors on their own 


$2.75 
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border. Then the barbarians moved, 
in a brutal, continuous wave; but what 
riches, and what beauty, vanished in 
the tumult!” These words have a con- 
temporary ring and certainly an ob- 
vious contemporary application, but in 
this perceptive, beautifully told novel 
they describe the third century, not 
our own. The slow, lingering fall of 
Rome’s empire is seen in these pages 
as it must have appeared to those liv- 
ing in garrison posts on the frontier. 
The scene is Romanized Swiizerland, 
with its beautiful cities, its ordered liv- 
ing, its littke Romes everywhere. Ex- 
ternally everything seemed the same; 
the troubles in the imperial city were 
remote and shadowy, and life went on 
much as usual. 

But the spirit that had made Rome 
great was missing. Living austerely by 
the empire’s standards, the Romans at 
the outposts were nonetheless deca- 
dents, without their willing or know- 
ing it. What it means to be part of a 
mysteriously crumbling civilization, to 
see accepted ways disappear over- 
night, and to be haunted by an invis- 
ible enemy who appears in sudden 


and unexpected places like a plague 
is sharply 


conveyed in these taut, 
stripped pages. We are never per- 
mitted to forget the daily life that his- 
tory impinges upon. In the beginning 
Valarius, a seasoned soldier, is wor- 
ried about his pension, the cracked 
pipe leading to his bath, and the roof 
that needs mending. At the end of the 
book he is leading to safety a band of 
fugitives (acting at times like “‘a hunt- 
ing party, or a harvest procession to a 
temple in the hills”) as behind them 
the Alemanni pull down the remaining 
walls of empire. 


THE BLACK SWAN 

by Thomas Mann 

Knopf. $2.75 
Many years ago Thomas Mann wrote 
what is perhaps the most celebrated 
long story, or short novel, of our time, 
Death in Venice. This work, written 
at the height of the author’s powers, 
now has a companion piece in the 
present work. But The Black Swan is 
not likely to be remembered, except 
insofar as it sets off the earlier work 
to advantage. For the brilliance of 
particularized observation and the 
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controlled irony of the earlier work 
have no counterpart here. 

Death in Venice, among other things, 
celebrates with many-layered irony, 
the degeneration of an artist and of 
art. The art which maintained Aschen- 
bach and finally betrayed him has its 
parallel here in the support Frau von 
Tiimmler receives—before it is finally 
and disastrously withdrawn—trom Na- 
ture. Rosalie von Tiimmler, a widow 
for a decade, falls in love with a young 
American residing in Germany as a 
language teacher. Rosalie is not dis- 
suaded by the fact that her children 
are young Keaton’s age. “I will come 
to you tomorrow,” she says at the cli- 
mactic moment, but she never does, 
for that night she is stricken with 
what turns out to be her fatal illness. 
She dies declaring that Nature “has 
been loving to her child.” In this fash- 
ion does The Black Swan peter out. 


THE CONQUEST OF DON PEDRO 

by Harvey Fergusson 

Morrow, $3.50 
The “conquest” in this title is a peace- 
ful and almost unwilling one. Leo 
Mendes left New York in the 1870's to 
regain his health. He went to Santa 
Fe, and his health restored, then wan- 
dered through small settlements with 
a pedlar’s wares on his burro. After 
some years of this he decided to settle 
in one place and become a storekeeper. 
San Pedro, where everything was in 
the hands of a patron, seemed both a 
likely and unlikely place. 

Slowly Leo, a gringo and a Jew, a 
man completely alien to the ways of 
totally Spanish and deeply Catholic 
San Pedro, becomes a part of the town: 
this is his conquest. He remains for 
the most part by himself, carefully 
avoiding entanglement. But back in 
Santa Fe he had an affair with a 
strong woman, a fortune teller, and 
soon he finds himself the lover of the 
imperious Dona Lupe. It is Lupe’s 
niece, Magdalena, whom he _ knew 
from childhood, who becomes Leo’s 
great love and eventually, after a tem- 
pestuous liaison, his wife. Their civil 
marriage is, of course, frowned upon, 
but gradually the old Mexican families 
are won over, and all goes on much as 
before. In a few years Magdalena is 
unfaithful with Leo’s best friend, and 
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Leo withdraws so that she may be 
married in the Church. Mr. Fergusson 
knows his New Mexican landscape 
from the inside, but he scarcely 
has a bowing acquaintance with New 
Mexico’s Catholic people and their lan- 
guage. Such phrases as “go to con- 
fessional” and “the Virgin of Guade- 
lupe, that purely Mexican deity,” are 
just two of many ineptnesses. 


MARY ANNE 

by Daphne du Maurier 

Doubleday. $3.50 
For her latest novel Miss du Maurier 
has gone back to the eighteenth cen- 
tury to describe with misapplied devo- 
tion what the dust jacket calls the “rise 
to the pinnacle of trollopdom” of Mary 
Anne Clarke, mistress of a son of King 
George III and a spectacular trafficker 
in army commissions and contracts. 
Mrs. Clarke began her career by set- 
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ting herself up in prostitution to sup- 
port her four children. She soon be- 
came mistress of the Duke of York, 
commander-in-chief of the army. Mrs. 
Clarke’s wholesale jobbery in commis- 
sions came to the attention of the 
Duke’s enemies, was investigated by 
the House of Commons, and led to. two 
sensational trials in which she was de- 
fendant. But the public financial 
scandal is only background here; Miss 
du Maurier’s interest is in the boudoir 
rather than in the budget. Mrs. Clarke 
is portrayed in a nasty, sniggering way 
and with enormously misplaced senti- 
ment. She is no Becky Sharp, what- 
ever the author’s intention, and there 
is no relief or perspective, as in 
Thackeray’s novel, through which her 
activities and character are seen for 
what they really are. A slipshod and 
thoroughly unpleasant book. 


Other New Books 


THE STRUGGLE FOR INDOCHINA 
by Ellen J. Hammer 
Stanford University Press. $5.00 

A veteran research worker with the 
Council on Foreign Relations, who has 
written on Indochina more than once, 
now presents a detailed study of the 
current situation in that area, supple- 
menting her orderly series of chapters 
and subchapters with three simple 
maps and a classified bibliography of 
official documents, articles, books and 
pamphlets. Beginning her story with 
the eve of World War II, she sketches 
contemporary Southeast Asia, telling 
what she has learned from _ printed 
sources, from conversations with 
French and native leaders, and de- 
scribing the political confusion which 
preceded, as well as the tragic disinte- 
gration which followed, the Commu- 
nist invasion. She holds faithfully to 
the course of her narrative, resisting 
the temptation to digress—which must 
have come frequently; and she passes 


over, with no more than a mention, 
many conspicuous names—from Dean 
Acheson and Joseph Alsop to Sumner 
Welles and Woodrow Wilson. And, al- 
though her book appears under the 
auspices of the Institute for Pacific 
Relations, she says nothing about 
Amerasia, or Harry Dexter White, or 
Alger Hiss. All in all, her account is 
about as close to intelligibility as any 
statement of this superlatively com- 
plex problem could well be. She leaves 
no doubt in the reader’s mind that re- 
sponsibility for the present practically 
hopeless’ situation rests upon the 
French government’s refusal to con- 
cede political independence to Viet- 
nam. In connection with this, our 
readers should bear in mind that sev- 
eral years ago, a native Vietnamese 
bishop warned France that the one 
hopeful method of staving off Commu- 
nist invasion of Southeast Asia was the 
granting of Vietnam independence. 
Rupert Emerson spoke truly when (in 
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the preface to this book, dated March 
8, 1954) he wrote: “The struggle for 
Indochina is shaping toward a climax 
which cannot be long postponed, but 
the nature of that climax still remains 
obscure.” 

Some of us will regret that the au- 
thor’s essentially correct policy of 
keeping strictly to the business in hand 
has prevented her from reporting on 
the religious history of Vietnam. For 
the faith was planted there several 
hundred years ago. Practically elimi- 
nated in the nineteenth century by a 
persecution in which seventy-nine na- 
tive priests were martyred, it later re- 
vived, and the 1949 report of the Con- 
gregation de Propaganda Fide lists a 
total of nearly a million and a haif 
Catholics and catechumens in Vietnam, 
distributed through fifteen missions 
and served by nearly 1,800 priests 
(of whom more than 1,400 were na- 
tives), and by over 500 native brothers 
and over 4,000 native sisters-—not to 
mention foreigners. It is a depressing 
thought that France is handing these 
people over to the Red Chinese. Dr. 
Hammer concludes her book with a 
“challenge to Americans,” to reject 
any “settlement of the Indochinese 
war which does not agree with the 
basic imperatives of the American pol- 
icy in that area.” 

JosepH McSortey, C.S.P. 


LETTER TO A PRIEST 
by Simone Weil 
Putnam. $2.50 

In a sense, the publication of Simone 
Weil’s Letter To A Priest is a grave in- 
justice to her memory. It is a docu- 
ment replete with the thousand and 
one difficulties that beset the mind of 
every intelligent human being coura- 
geously facing up to the myriad reali- 
ties of human experience. It indicates 
the ubiquitous range of her reading, 
the cautionless universality of her 
sympathies. But it is a testament of 
chaos and confusion. It is a brave but 
jejune attempt to explain everything 
to her own satisfaction without first 
explaining one thing—faith, the reality 
of man’s approach to God. As such, its 
privacy should have been preserved, 
for it can hardly be of value to similar 
souls other than to increase their con- 
fusion. 
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Miss Weil’s real difficulty lay in her 
inability to assay the function of her 
own intelligence or reasoning powers. 
Thence followed a lack of a definite 
notion of God. This, in turn, begot a 
hazy idea of the nature of religion. 
She misconstrued, for example, the 
whole meaning of the Old Testament, 
fell into the worst excesses of the 
pseudo-science of comparative reli- 
gion. Consequently, preoccupied with 
the bottomless facts of history as re- 
corded from Homer to Herodotus and 
from Taine to Toynbee, she attempted 
to convert a notional acquaintance 
with mythology and mysticism into a 
metamorphosed theology. In the long 
run, being a sensitive soul, Miss Weil 
substituted a deep sentimentality for a 
philosophy. In this sense, she was a 
child of her age. 

FRANCIS X. Murpty, C.SS.R. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 

Devin-Adair. $5.00 
This is a deluxe edition of the best 
poems of Oliver Gogarty, who has been 
called Ireland’s wildest wit and most 
accomplished living poet. Gogarty’s 
continued popularity is a healthy in- 
fluence at a time when poets are out of 
touch with the people they write for 
and with the world they live in. For, 
like Roy Campbell, Gogarty is a man 
of action and a man of affairs. A uni- 
versity graduate, he is a_ practicing 
physician, drives his Mercedes at rac- 
ing speeds, flies his own plane, served 
as an Irish senator, and once swam the 
ice-cold Liffey under a shower of re- 
volver bullets, promising the stream, 
should it land him in safety, two 
swans. Yeats was present when Go- 
garty fulfilled that vow. 

Gogarty would have been happier in 
an earlier century, the eighteenth of 
Dryden or the seventeenth of Herrick, 
whom he much resembles in his lyrics. 
But his writing reputation is hard 
pressed to keep up with his reputation 
as a character —the cynical, bawdy 
Beau Nash mold; indeed, he figures as 
a character in several books by friends, 
in George Moore’s Salve and, of course, 
in Joyce’s Ulysses as Buck Mulligan. 

Gogarty’s poetry and his wit are in 
the classical tradition of 


Georgian 
Dublin, rather than of 


the Gaelic- 
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speaking countryside. Everywhere 
there is evidence of the sound classical 
training of ‘Trinity College, under 
Mahaffy, Tyrrell and Dowden. To de- 
scribe a plum tree as “coral boughs in 
light inurned,” or to write with mod- 
ern overtones of “Leda and the Swan,” 
takes a mind steeped in Theocritus, 
Sappho and Catullus. 

The book has five divisions on, basi- 
cally, two kinds of poetry, lyric and 
satiric. The satires and facetiae of 
Gogarty are reputedly indelicate in 
private recital, but those’ thought 
printable are not markedly so. Dublin 
has long known his creations, Mrs. 
Mack, Fresh Nelly and Bryan O’Lynn, 
who is cited as an example of faith: 


“Bryan O’Lynn, as the legends aver 

Was crossing « bridge with his wife 
and his cur. 

The bridge it collapsed and the trio 
fell in. 

‘There’s land at 
Bryan O’Lynn.” 


the bottom, said 


It is hard for a Catholic critic to 
adjust to an Ireland in poetry that has 
no feeling of Christ, of Mary, of the 
saints. But there is such an Ireland, 
that of the Celtic twilight of Yeats, AE, 
James Stephens and Oliver Gogarty. 
Yet Yeats was truly great, the great- 
est of modern times as sheer poet, and 
Gogarty lived in his shadow. What 
should we know, he asks, of the long 
ago, were it not for verse? Devoted 
for a lifetime to the Muse, Gogarty has 
written “blithe hexameters” that may 
vet escape the scythe. 

ALFRED J. BARRETT, S.J. 


THE HEDGEHOG AND THE FOX 

by Isaiah Berlin 

Simon & Schuster. $2.50 
Berlin took the title of this interesting 
and informative essay from a line by 
the Greek poet, Archilochus, which 
says: “the fox knows many things, but 
the hedgehog knows one big thing.” 
For the author, these words figura- 
tively describe two classes into which 
thinkers, wrilers, and human beings in 
general may be divided. On the one 
side, there are individuals (hedge- 
hogs) whose life is governed by a be- 
lief in one unifying principle, and who 
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relate everything to one central vision. 
On the other side, there are men 
(foxes) whose interpretation of the 
world is in terms of many rather than 
one, and who do not attempt to fit their 
experiences into the one all-embracing 
system. In the realm of literature the 
first group is typified by Dante, and 
the second by Shakespeare. 

Berlin’s thesis is that Tolstoy was by 
nature a “fox,” and his beliefs were 
those of a “hedgehog.” He holds that 
Tolstoy was never able to resolve the 
conflict between the bent of his genius 
for seeing diversity in the world and 
his conviction that he was in posses- 
sion of the universal explanatory prin- 
ciple. According to Berlin, this con- 
flict was most clearly exemplified in 
Tolstoy’s highly materialisiic and de- 
terministic philosophy of history as it 
was expounded in the novel War and 
Peace. Most of the book is devoted to 
an examination of this philosophy. 

In my opinion, Berlin misunder- 
stands Tolstoy’s tragedy. He forgets 
that there is an essential difference be- 
tween “the unifying principle” based 
upon secular thinking and the one 
originating from divine revelation. It 
is true, as Berlin points out, that Tol- 
stoy’s artistic insight, his inborn sense 
of individual responsibility, and his 
implicit faith in the freedom of spon- 
taneous activity were in contradiction 
with his materialistic ideas. But this 
conflict would have disappeared if he 
had become the bearer of a religious 
message, as did two other great Rus- 
sian writers, Gogol and Dostoevsky. 

The real reason for Tolstoy being 
“the most tragic of the great writers” 
was the immensity of the spiritual 
struggle which raged in his soul, and 
his inability to bring himself to reject 
his materialism and nihilism, and to 
accept, without any reservation, Chris- 
tian Revelation for which he felt a 
deep longing all his life. 

Nikita D, RoopKowsky. 


MINE THE HARVEST 

by Edna St. Vincent Millay 

Harper. $3.00 
This volume contains poems from the 
last ten years of Edna Millay’s life, 
with a few earlier and mostly unpub- 
lished verses. Candidly, they are not 
her best; but they are better than most 
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poetry being written today, and = in- 


dispensable to any reader keeping the 
record of one of the most ecstatic and 
enduring of modern American poets. 
Ecstasy, however, is rare enough in 
the present collection, except in the 
“Tristan” fragments or the free vers® 
song of the first thrush. Its subjects 
range from the pageant of Nature—al- 
ways personally interpreted—to prob- 
lems of man and of art in the world 
today. And they are haunted by a 
terror of death which, without the 
conviction of immortality, easily be- 
comes a cold nightmare. But the old 
magic and musical choice of words is 
often with us, and while the sonnets 
are scarcely those of Fatal Interview, 
they are finely wrought and concen- 
trated in emotion. 

Probably the fundamental reason 
this work is not its author’s best is be- 
cause, in the main, it is a poetry of 


thought rather than feeling. The 
charge applies, of course, to most 


verse by the poet in middle life, and 
used to be cited quite wrongly against 
the whole body of Mrs. Meynell’s sing- 


ing. But the difference is of the es- 
sence. For Edna Millay, while an 
artist, a scholar and a_ passionately 


sensitized woman, was not an inspired 
thinker. And Alice Meynell was. 
KATHERINE BREGY. 


THE LAST OF THE FATHERS 

by Thomas Merton 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 
In The Last of the Fathers Thomas 
Merton presents us with the complete 
text, in strikingly beautiful translation, 
of the Papal Encyclical, Doctor Melli- 
fluous, issued by Pope Pius XII on the 
occasion of the eighth century of St. 
Bernard’s death, together with a lumi- 
nous commentary on its meaning and 
significance. 

Merton’s introductory chapters are 
fascinating and necessary, since the 
many facets of Bernard’s genius have 
made him a risk to historians, with the 
consequence that he has suffered a 
“disconcerting fragmentation at the 
hands of his own fame.” He has been 
variously described as a_ reformer, 
preacher of crusades, scather’ of 
heretics, and founder of the school of 
spirituality known as the devotio 
moderna, whose doctrine is concreted 
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in The Imitation of Christ. Merton 
assimilates these facets and blends 
them into the pure light of an integral 
portrait. But conscious of modern 
readers who are just shaking them- 
selves free of a climate of piety in 
which “sweetness has been overdone” 
and who might react to Bernard’s title 
of “mellifluous,” Merton warns from 
the start that this title is certainly of 
more recent invention than his own 
twelfth century which considered him 
anything but that! When the occasion 
called he could be “splendidly angry.” 
But the “honey” of Bernard’s doctrine 
is a “sweetness” as fresh and clean as 
ficlds in spring, since it is the breath 
of supernatural charity and of the Holy 
Spirit. 

In a second chapter we are given a 
brief summary and analysis of each of 
Bernard’s important writings. They 
are shown to cluster around one cen- 
tral theme of the economy of our Re- 
demption in Christ. 

In commenting on the Encyclical 
proper, Merton shows how its empha- 
sis is on St. Bernard as Father and 
Doctor of the Church whose spiritual 
doctrine of divine wisdom has _ its 
source in Scripture and the Fathers. 
Though not opening the controversial 
issue of the universal call to contem- 
plation, the Holy Father’ interprets 
Bernard’s relevant passages to mean 
that every man should aspire to per- 
fect union with God, a union of wills 
which is a “marriage” with the Word. 
The climax of the encyclical is the 
brilliant synthesis of Bernard’s Mari- 
ology. In quoting the two succinct 
passages of the saint’s doctrine on 
Mary’s mediation, the Pontiff would 
seem to point to its dogmatic defini- 
tion with the encyclical, Doctor Mel- 
lifluous, as morning star announcing it. 

The Last of the Fathers is a singular 
peak in the writings of Thomas Mer- 
ton, a work for which he was pre-emi- 
nently fitted, not only as Cistercian 
monk in the Bernard tradition, but, 
most particularly, because for many 
years he has made a devoted and 
meticulous study of the saint, even 
writing his own textbook for a course 
in Cistercian Theology, based on the 
text of St. Bernard, for the use of the 
young Trappist monks whom he is 
educating. 
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THE HOLY BIBLE 


Standard size 6” x 8” 
Iilustrated — boxed 
Family Record Insert 
The traditional DOUAY Text in univer- 
sal use for more than two hundred years. 
Cloth $3.25 Imitation Leather $5.00 
Leather, gold edge, $7.50 
Bridal Edition. with Marriage 
Certificate—white binding, $8.00 


Holy Land — Red Letter 
Illustrated Edition 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
With Confraternity Text 
32 full page pictures, historical back- 
ground and brief biography of author of 


each book. Complete Study Outline. 
Cloth, gold stamp, red edge, $4.00 


Books for Children 
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LITTLE CHILDREN 


34%) x5% —48 Pages 
Full page illustrations in color. Tells 
the adult how to explain the Mass to 
the very little ones. The first book of 
this type in print. Imit. Leather, white 
or black, 80c. 
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34%x5—64 Pages 
Illustrated in color. Text in verse form 
with prayers for the entire day. Stiff 
cover—yellow edge, 50c. 


CHILD’S KEY OF 
HEAVEN 
32 x hl. 80 Pages 
Illustrated in color. Essential prayers 
and prayers at Mass for the First Com- 
munion age group. Stiff cover—white 
edge, 30c. 
At all bookstores 
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Publishers of the St. John Daily 
Missal and Sunday Missal 
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If Merton has provided an exquisite 
spiritual and intellectual setting for 
the jewel of the Encyclical, his pub- 
lishers have done their part in en- 
hancing it by an especially attractive 
format. This is a study that will have 
to be on the shelves of all libraries 
and in the personal collections of all 
who are interested in spirituality the 
world over. 

SIsTeR M. THERESE LENTFOEHR, S.D.S. 


CASSELL’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF WORLD LITERATURE 

Two Vclumes 

Edited by S. H. Steinberg 

Funk & Wagnalls. $25.00 
This is a monumental work. The two 
volumes are divided into three parts: 
Part 1 deals with histories of eighty- 
three literatures of the world as well as 
particular aspects of literary problems, 
such as printing and publishing, copy- 
rights, and utopias; Part II gives the 
biographies of writers of the world 
from earliest times to 1914; Part III 
contains biographies of contemporary 
writers from 1914 to date. More than 
ten thousand biographies as well as 
574 pages of special articles in one and 
one-half million words of text! 

The work was first published in 
Great Britain and the contributors are 
mainly British scholars. This explains 
the quaint, almost Victorian flavor in 
some of the Catholic entries. Chester- 
ton was a “Traditionalist, romanticist, 
a Catholic (afterwards Roman)... .” 
Hopkins became “one of the strongest 
(if not always the happiest) influences 
on modern poetry.” Reference is made 
to “the Roman Church” and even to 
Papists; and one writer wonders 
whether the Roman Index serves any 
good purpose. But these are only fusty 
fancies that should not preclude our 
use of such a rich treasury of reference 
material. 

JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


THE MONK AND THE WORLD 

by Walter Dirks 

translated by Daniel Coogan 

McKay. $3.50 
This reviewer is not widely acquainted 
with journalists, but The Monk and 
The World is not the type of book he 
would expect a journalist to write. 
What would he expect? Soinething 
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WORLD 


fast-moving, somewhat superficial, sea- 
soned with anecdote and bright with 
pen pictures. What does he find? A 
work that requires close reading. One 
that reveals the author as no simple re- 
porter, no collector of humorous truth 
or dubious legend, no rewrite man for 
flat and factual history. This is the 
work of an analyst, who sees history 
as movement. Not any movement, but 


a certain divine dynamism in which 
all things are tied together with a 


common reference, a reference to sal- 
vation. 

Mr. Dirks writes on the contribution 
of monasticism to the divine plan of 
history. His chapter on The Answer 
of The Monks sets forth in a provoca- 
tive way how the triad of vows of pov- 
erty, obedience and _ chastity, safe- 
guards the humanity of life which is 
under attack from the very things the 
monk renounces. He renounces riches, 
power and sex, but he does not de- 
nounce them. He makes this sacrifice 
for the sake of the things he sacrifices. 
Because others lose themselves and im- 
peril history in God’s way, the monks 
throw themselves into the breach. 

More specifically, the author deals 
with the influence of four great saints 
and of their foundations in secular and 
religious affairs. St. Benedict intro- 
duced into the chaos of the western 
world the ideals of stability, peace and 
brotherhood. St. Francis placed pov- 
erty on the balance to counteract the 
growing weight of materialism. St. 
Dominic, not to exclude St. Thomas, 
answered the needs of the mind, St. 
Ignatius represented the movability of 
Christian freedom. All these answers 
are re-evaluated in relation to present- 
day conditions to determine their con- 
tinuing service and how, in 
cases, it might be extended. 

JOHN J. Kearina, C.S.P. 
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THE ALL-PRESENT GOD 
A Study in St. Augustine 

by Stanislaus J. Grabowski 

Herder. $6.50 
A cursory glance at this volume will 
make the reader aware that it is the 
result of long, diligent research. He 
may also feel that it is unfortunate that 
still more time was not taken so that 
it might exercise attraction as well as 
admiration. “The presence of God is 


Nees or ite sally, | 








not only an incontestable and impor- 
tant phase of St. Augustine’s doctrine 
on God, but it is also a vital and im- 
pressive feature of his own personal 
religion,” the author tells us in his final 
chapter. One wishes that the title of 
the book and the chapter headings, too, 
were somehow related to emphasizing 
that point. 

Even more forbidding to the aver- 
age reader is the tremendous array 
of footnotes. With the exception of 
the preface, there is scarcely a page 
that is not burdened with several of 
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RUSSIA BY THE BACK DOOR, by 
Leon Maks. Translated by Rosamond 
Batchelor (Sheed & Ward. $3.50). In- 
stead of spending a free hour or two 
on an imaginative mystery tale or a 
factual story of espionage, readers 


who appreciate personal adventure of 
profound historical importance, should 
read this comparatively small volume. 
The first part deals with the author’s 


experience in forbidden zones of Rus- 
sia and Siberia, where, with a com- 
panion “and a portable laboratory for 
faking documents,” he undertook to 
contact the head of the Polish Under- 
ground who had been deported to the 
east. The second part of the book tells 
how the author, after entering Ger- 
many as a Pole in the service of the 
Russian army, became a commander 
of a Russian military hospital, re- 
ceived promotion and the promise of 
high rank, underwent unpleasant ex- 
periences, and then escaped to free- 
dom in time to write this book. His 
report, summarized from notes made 
for his wife and son, is a highly per- 
sonal narrative on that account all 
the more fascinating. It has been well 
translated from the original Polish. 
THE OFFICIAL CATHOLIC DIREC- 
TORY, 1954 (Kenedy. $12.00). The 
1954 Catholic Directory is of course, 
indispensable for anyone looking for 
statistical information or reference 
data about the Catholic Church. Here 
vou will find not only the complete 
listings of hierarchy and clergy and 
of Religious Orders for men and wo- 


them; and even though set in a smaller 
size of type, they seldom take Jess 
than a fourth and occasionally more 
than half a page. One may be grateful 
for those which are quotations from 
St. Augustine’s own writings or refer- 
ences to his work, but there are many 
others that do not seem at all neces- 
sary to justify the author’s statements 
or arguments. However, the volume 
contains a wealth of inspiration and 
will repay the reader who perseveres 
to the end. 
Epwarp H. Peters, C.S.P. 
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men, but also a thousand other items 
of hard-to-get information. Where 
else could you readily find, for in- 
stance, the date of a bishop’s ordina- 
tion, the name and address of his sec- 
retary, the address of the motherhouse 
of the nuns who teach at our local par- 
ish school? Then there is an abundance 
of interesting tables of figures on the 
status of the Church in the U. S. For 
instance, the General Summary tells us 
that 275 different religious communi- 
ties of women operate in our country, 
that there are now 45,451 priests here, 
and that last year 116,696 converts 
came into the Church in the U. S., as 
compared to 90,822 in 1944. 

Volume 3, which covers material of 
Volumes 1 and 2, contains information 
on the U. S. and its possessions plus 
reports from 11 other countries. It is 
bound in cloth and is a very handsome 
production. 

THE CATHOLIC TRAVELERS’ 
GUIDE. Compiled by Eileen O’Hayer 
(Extension Magazine. $2.00). Having 
been encouraged by the success of 
their resort guide for Catholics, the 
editors of the novel type of volume 
named above undertook to. gather 
more definite information from the 
clergy of the United States, Canada, 
Alaska, Mexico, and Hawaii. The re- 
sults of their researches published in 
this easily folded, 186-page book will 
forestall inconvenience and _ provide 
ready information for Catholics travel- 
ing on business or for pleasure at any 
season of the year. 





BERNADETTE AND LOURDES, by 
Michel de Saint-Pierre. Translated by 
Edward Fitzgerald (Farrar, Straus & 
Young. $3.50). Highly competent 
judges ranked the French original of 
this book as a study of exceptional 
value on a subject that has occasioned 
the writing of many volumes. Some of 
our readers will be particularly im- 
pressed by the praise it received from 


the gifted and gracious Abbé Flynn 
who became known to us. during 


World War I and who is now Bishop 
Patrice Flynn of Nevers. The bishop 


places Saint-Pierre high among the 
authors who have written on Berna- 


dette. Fortunately the translator has 
been able to reproduce the fine qual- 
ities of the original. 

CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION: Cath- 
olic Thought for Every Day in the Year, 
edited by Anne Fremantle (Stephen 
Daye. $4.75). With excerpts drawn 
from many sources and _ illustrated 
with handsome woodcuts, this volume 
reflects the ecumenical character of 
the Church. The editor should have 
been sterner, however; although most 
of the passages are interesting, some 
seem quite out of place—notably the 
quotation from Heloise. Catholic libra- 
rians will look askance at more than 
one feature of this book. 


SYNGMAN RHEE. The 
the Myth, by Robert T. Oliver (Dodd, 
Mead. $5.00). The author, who has 
been intimately acquainted with Presi- 
dent Rhee for years, regards him as an 
integration of the cultures of the East 
and the West a man who speaks 
Korean and English with equal facil- 
itv, but never forgets the difference of 
background between a European and 
an Oriental audience. To read the 
book is as good as, or even better than, 
a personal visit to the President of 
Korea; for one gets a clear idea of re- 
cent history, an enlightening glimpse 
of social and political life and a men- 
tion of scores of persons about whom 
the average American is glad to read. 
Baptized in the Presbyterian Church 
in Washington in 1905, then affiliated 
with the Methodists, and later a mem- 
ber and a leader of a non-denomina- 
tional Protestant Church in Hawaii, 
Rhee eventually returned to Meth- 
odism. But considerable bitterness 
developed between himself and the 
Methodist officials in Hawaii, and he 
gave up regular church attendance. Of 
Catholicism this book makes no men- 
tion except by referring to the mas- 
sacre of some twenty thousand Korean 
Catholics by the Koreans in 1866 and 
the following vears. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
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College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 

















CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School's outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 

















Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
Strong college preparation and general course 
Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 


EsTaBLISHED 1847, Write for catalogue. 




















Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M. — 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 























A great champion of the Faith is author 
of a book for every inquirer .. . 


Che Question Bev 


By Rev. Bertrann L. Conway, CS.P. 


Justice, honesty and courage, marks of the 
true scholar, stand out pre-eminently in THE 
QUESTION BOX. It contains answers to 
about 1,000 questions selected out of 250,000 
received during 400 missions. Deep scholar 
ship and painstaking research characterize 
every page. Though it runs through the 
whole gamut of knowledge, being practically 
encyclopedic in its wide range of topics, there 
is no sacrifice of true scholarship. 


Paper binding: 85c¢ postpaid 
100 lots for $65.00; 1,000 lots for $600.00 


Cloth binding at $2.00 
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Leonardo’s Immortal M aster piece 


Recreated for the A ges 


Here is a book which tells the inspiring story of a leading American artist's 
duel with the ravages of time to save a work of genius—of how Lumen Winter 
traveled to Italy to paint the only recreation ever made of Leonardo Da Vinci's 
great masterpiece, The Last Supper, in full size and color. 

There is probably no Christian living today who has not directly or in- 
directly been affected by this great masterpiece. 


THE LAST SUPPER OF LEONARDO DA VINCI by Lumen Martin 
Winter (with text by Harrison Kinney and including full color reproduction of 
the replica) is a book every Catholic should read—a book for all lovers of art. 


130 pp. 
46 ill. 
Leonardo's 
Last Supper 
im full color 
price: $5.00 
Coward-McCann, Inc. Ona? ae 5 ... well- 
i written, 
well edited, 
beautifully 
illustrated.” 
Worcester Telegram. 
To: ALLEN STONE 
Room 215 — 96 Fifth Ave., New York 4, N. Y. 
Please send me copies of THE LAST SUPPER OF LEONARDO 


DA VINCI (@ $5.00 each postpaid. (Copies personally autographed by the 
author, Lumen Martin Winter.) I enclose my check for 
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Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them... the men 
who service your account... the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 


Lendesy NIACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York « Chicago + Boston » New Orleans + Los Angeles 











